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Or V Venkatappaldh* 
T V Prafulla Chandra** 

In the develop! t)g countries^ there are vast segproents 
popvilation which are infonnatloD poor. Ihey are \xi>able to ta5oe 
advantage of the social welfare prograinnes and participate In the 
development process dvie to Ignorance and leek of reliable^ 
up-to-date and coniplete inforraation. As a result^ the feudal 
lax^ed gentry# vested political leaders and business commtonlties 
are successftilly sabotaging the developcnent prograitnes ex^ 
economic reforns« Establishment of Cocicnxinity Information 
Centres (CICs) will be a niajor step towards effective and 
efficient dissemination of development eoncnunication to the 
masses* particularly in the rural areas. 

THE CONCEPT OF COMMUNITY INFORMATION 

The expression "Contnunity Information" (CI) was first 
used in the U#S« to describe 1±te services introduced as a 
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f olIov*tq> action to the Kabn Report on British Citizens Advice 
Bureaux.^ In 19603 as part of the American War on Poverty 
Programme^ a ntjmber of libraries introduced infoxnation and 
referral services vdth the following t%io major almst 

1) To link the client with a problem to the appropriate 
agency that could answer his or her need# 

2) To supply the service providers %dth feedback from 
users* 

The term CI was coined to describe the above services as these 
were neighbourhood-based and serving as signposts to charities 
and services available within the welfare system* 

The Library Association (London) defines Cocamunity 
Information Services (CiSs) as "services which assist 
individuals and groups vdth daily problera-solvijxj and \.lth 
participation in the democratic process* 3he services 
concentrate on the i^eds of those who do not have ready access 
to other sources of assistance and on the most important 
problems that people have to face^ problems to do with their 
homes, their jobs and their rights 

According to A» Bunch# vjho first atten^^ted synthesizatlon 
of CI, CI has two common aspects 

1) Providing information in the community to help people 
witii daily problem solving or in raising the quality 
of their lives* 

2) Concerned with a specific clientele^ namely^ those 
who belong to the lower socio-economic groups or are 
disadvantaged through an Inability to obtain^ under* 



standU or met on information tiiat affects their lives* 

J«C« Donohue, one of the earliest creators of CIS# stated 
that the following two types of information should be provided 
by CISsi 

1) survival information such as that related to healthy 
hoxising, income* legal protection* economic 
opportunities* political rights* etc* (Inforroation 
and Referral) . 

2) Citizen action inforrDation* needed for effective 
participation as individual or as members of a 
group in the social* political* legal, economic 
process* (Public Policy Information) 

John Durrance feels that if %/e add a third type of 

information* namely* local information^ to the above two* 
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then we can have a comprehensive definition of CISs* Local 
information is such infcroaation as appropriate ard useful to 
the commtmity* including a calendar of local events* ooxirses 
and other educational opportunities* and basic information 
concerning government agencies* local organisations* fraternal 
grovsps and dubs* 

For the sake of convenience* we may consider CI as a 
broad term which incl\2des the following three services s 
l) Information and Referral; 2) Provision of Public Policy 
Information; and 3) Provision of Iiocal Infoimation^ 



ROLE OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN CISs 



Public libraries^ both urban and rixral^ hav;:^ a crucial 
role to play in the provision of CiSs* 

1) Information and Referral > * concept^ which was borrowed 
by libraries froci the social service delivery system^ includes: 

~»file preparation and maintenance; 
—identifying the problem; 

— simple and complex information giving; and 

--advice^ steering^ referral, escort, foIlcv-v5>* practicol 

help^ counselling^ advocacy and feedback* 
In a developing country such as India characterised by low 
literacy^ poor pxxrchasing power and conservatism^ it is not enough 
if just information on services outside the library is provided • 
A large nunber of people require assistance in c^ioosing the course 
of action from the available alternatives/ that is# advlsoarv 
services • To begin with^ information and referral services 
may be introduced for specific target groups such as rural 
disadvantaged^ elderly^ ad\ilt learners# etc* 

2) Provision of Public Policy Information : Pvibllc policy 
information tries to help the pijblic to solve community 
problems* to improve communication among the local conm\inity 
groups to tackle various policy issues in a more tmderstandable 
and effective manner* Its target group includes planning bodies# 
muni dpali tie s# government departments/^ local leaders/ 
cccnmunlty groins* It can cover any area o£ public policy Budtx 
as environment^ land use^ transport^ crimes^ healthy etc« For 



providing p\)blic policy information services^ the librarians 
vould have to collect government documents such as policy 
statements^ official orders^ legislative debates# court 
records and legislative propositions relating to public lss\^s« 

3) Provision of Local Inforroation : Public libraries can develop 
CI files • These can pertain to Infonnation about volxmtary 
service bodies, scx:ial organisations* educational courses* 
employment opportunities* calendar of local cultural events# 
etc* Such files should Include details like names and addresse.^ 
of contact p>^rsons# phone n\tnbers* etc# 

CI Ss AWD INDIA'S NATIONAL LIBRARY AND INFORMATION POLICTf 

In October 1985# the Govemcaent of India appointed a 
Committee under the chairmanship of Prof ♦ D#P* Chattopadhyaya 
to prepare a draft of National Policy on Library and Information 
System (NAPLIS) • The draft of NAPLIS* sxibmltted to the 
Government of India in March 1986^ has strongly emphasized the 
need for provision of information services to citizens • It 
included the following under the heading ••Objectives of National 
Policy" t 

Library and information sources are vital for all sectors 
of national activity* The availability of information* 
e^qpeditlously and plnpointedly# supports all decision 
making processes at all levels* Relevant information 
accelerates the pace of x^tional development* An Informed 
citizen is an asset to a democratic system of government 



and the proper utilisation o£ information can improve 
the quality of citizens* •••^ 
Further^ it stated that the following shovdd be one of the 
main aims of the natioxial librajry and information policys 
To foster# promote ai>d sustain^ by all appropriate 
means# the organisation^ availability and use of 
information In all sectors of national activity* 
It is heartening to note that Prof* Chettopadhyaya Coocnittee 
had stated that the main thrust In the area of public library 
system should go to the rural public library* It said: 

A village or a village cluster with an adeqxzate 
population should have a conmunitv library which will also 
serve as an infonriatlon centre * Resources of different 
agencies engaged in the work of public healthy advdt 
education^ local self-government and such others may 
be pooled to build up the composite centre* 

In March 1986^ the Goveimment of India appointed another 
cannittee called Empowered Coramittee under the chairmanship 
of Prof* D#P» Chattopadhyaya to suggest what reconcnendatlons of 
NAPLIS report should be adopted* The Empowered Cocmittee in its 
report submitted in March 1988 underlined the importance of 
cOOTRxmity library aad information ce.-itre* It saidi 

NAPLIS has recommended that the main thrxast should go 
to the rural pxibllc library which should be developed 
like a community library and information centre * It will 
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serve all sections of the coagnuni^~the adult and the 
children# the literate ax^ the illiterate through 
reading materials and audlo-^vlsual packages « Such a 
rural library or cownunity centre library should be 
dkevelpped by pooling the resources of different Central 
Government and State Govenment agencies engaged in rural 
developraental activities^ ^^e Empowered Coramittee feels 
that this )clnd of rural library service should be made 
available in each village under the Minimum Needs 
Prograrrrne by 2000 A»D*^ 

PIONEER ATTEMPTS IN INDIA 

During the pre-Itxlepeivaence period (before 1947 A.D#)t 
the piiblic libraries in the Aiidhra region of India vere rendering 
services what are now being referred to as CISs* The pxiblic 
library movement in this region was not just limited to the 
establishment of libraries and providing reading and lending 
facilities; in fact# ptiblic libraries became focal and rallying 
points for many a social movement of that period such as 
struggle for independence^ social reforms movement, upliftment 
of the downtrodden such as Harijans# weaker sections^ women's 
liberation movement, rural reconstruction movement, adult 
education movement, etc. They becaine centres for <*a11 social 
and cultxiral activities of the village and also catered to 
all the information requirements of rural folk* Public 
libraries established and malntali^d symbiotic xxriationshlps 
with most of these social movements # Apart from Imparting 
knowledge and education, public libraxries strived hard to 
offer# through library service^ solutJ.ons to various 



80cio<-«concxnlc problcsaa of the people in 'Oiose times* lYiia 
had been the distinctive feature of public library movement 
in the Andhra region* 

Public libraries evolved as centres of social change 
arid became an integral part of the society playing a variety 
of roles such as a school, people's university, adult 
edxacation centre, cooperative society, woioen and child welfare 
centre, gram pandhayat, etc* Through dedicated and inspired 
leadership and enthusiastic workers, public library movement 
eminently succeeded in offering CISs to the masses* These 
services satisfied the information needs of the people and 
raised their awareness level* As a resxilt, the people were 
able to solve their problems— both social and indi victual* 
CISs also helped in the development process and optimxm 
utilisation of human and material resources* For example, 
librarians provided to the people useful information relating 
to the land survey and revenue, animal hxasbandry# agriculture^ 
etc* thereby convincing them about the utility of public 
libraries* Apart fxrom public libraries in Andhra region, those 
located In other states such as Tamllnadu# Kerala^ West Bengal, 
Kamataka and Gujarat offered some sort of CISs during the 
pre -Independence period* 

CICs: A SIBP TOWARDS DEVELOPl^NT COMMUNICATION 

A national network of CICs needs to be develojjed in 
India for the dissemination of general and development-oriented 
information to the masses* Infoimatloii plays a pivotal role 
in the development of a country* We have to ensxu^e that propel" 
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cccmunicatlon dhannela are made available for afficiant 

distribution of Information^ 

In a developing country li)ot India with lo«r literacy 
rate, multilingual ism, poor coittnunicatlon facilities and 
conservatism* it is a gigantic task to disseminate information^ 
If ve have to enlist people's partlciE>ation in th^ation 7^ 
bxiJ|^ing# then we have to provide them vith latest and 
comprehensive information about varioxis developcnent 
programmes* Electronic media such as TV and radio# vhich have 
greater impact on illiterates and are more appealix>g^ can be 
effectively used for dissemination of CI# 

Although India has made mudi progress in terras of media 
expansion— both print and electronic— information is not 
percolating to the rural masses* The present public library 
Inffastructure could be utilised for offering CISs * A i>art of 
the public library staff co\ild be given specialised training 
in the collection, storage and dissemination of CI« 

CISs can be introduced in the Indian public libraries 
in a phased manner* In the first phase, all the State Central 
Libraries (29), City Central Libraries (14) an^lstrlct Central 
Libraries (392) in various States and Union T^erritorles could 
be covered* In the second phase, all the sub-dlvislonal/talvOc/ 
tehsil libraries (540) and block or H^o libraries (3500) 
may be inclxaded^ The major goal of this plan should be to 
ensxire that by the end of the Eighth Five Year Plan period^ 
all State Central Libraries^ City Central Libraries^ District 
Central Libraries # stO^-divisional/taluH/tehsll libraries and 
block or town libraries offer CISs to their clientele • 

The collection and compilation of CI, its storage and 

. ii 
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disaendnation is a highly Bpeciallsed task. In this process^ 
the expert advice of librarians^ comunication scholars and 
administrative personnel has to be obtained* A survey of the 
information needs of the target gsrotq) should be done on 
scientific lines • In the collection and management of CI# the 
assistance and supi)ort of various government^ non-government ax>i 
voluntary organisations needs to be obtained* Vigorous efforts 
should be made to ensure that CISs reach not only the traditional 
regular users of p\iblic libraries but also the partial users 
and non^users* Adeqxxata and reliable mechanisms may be included 
to ensure feedback from the tt -get group so as to know about 
the lacxina in CISs and for taking necessary corrective steps. 

In developing countries such as India where more than 
thjcee-fourths of the population is in rural areas, the villager 
should form the focus of the vhole CI prograxisne. The existing 
social organisations/agencies/government departments such as 
post offices^ marketing societies, public health centres, 3cfaools# 
etc* should be involved in the CI programme* Also, the government 
employees engaged in administration and development programmes 
sxxch as village development officers, village assistants, etc* 
should be motivated to participate in the CI programme so as to 
ensure its success* 

The motto of the CI prograiwne should be not only to satisfy 
the expressed information needs of the noral masses but also 
to anticipate their future needs* Collection, maintenance and 
dissemination of CI is a gigantic task* In this, the application 
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o£ advanced information technology and oonmunloatlon equipment 
would enable us to operate CISs effectively and eff iclently« 

3KRUST AREAS 

CICs may concentrate their services to a few thrust areas 
in the initial stages • Some of the suggested areas arei 

—health (Immunization, hospitals* specialists^ 

e<3mission procedvires, first aid# grandniefs reji>edies) 

--education (courses^ colleges# teachers# admission 
procedvunes) 

—employment (both local and out-station^ including 

sel f -employment) 
— agricultxare (new farraing methods* seeds# insecticides^ 

fertilisers* etc*) 
—village industries (assistance for setting 

financial sources* technical know-how) 
—utilisation of local resources (human and material) 
—transport (biis# rail* etc*) 

—daily necessities (stores stjpplying provisions and 

food-grains at reasonable rates) 
— sources of finance (banks* government subsidies* etc*) 
— redressal of grievances of villagers (contact points^ 

government agencies/departments) 
—government welfare schemes (rural development^ 

weaker sections # etc«) 
— consxaner services 
— 4iouLsing 
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The previa iofi of CISs dhoxild be made a maz^datory function 
of public libraries* Also, this should be included^ in e^licit 
terTOs# in the pressed Indian National Policy on Library 
and Infonnation System • Steps should be taken for the training 
of adequate number of staff required for offering CISs, Ttxe 
Central Sectional Committee on Public Libraries of the Indian 
Library Association may prepare a draft plan of the National 
Community Information Prograiwne. Pressure should be broxight on 
the Govemroent of India to launch a National Cccniunity 
Information Mission on the lines of other National Missions such 
as those on llteracy# imnxonisation^ dr^.hking water# oil seeds 
and telecotnruxilca lions • 

There is an tirgent and imperative need to provide CISs 
through public libraries^ both in the urban and rural areas 
of the Thiard World countries • This would not only revolutionise 
and vitalise ovir px±^lic libraries but also extend their 
services to large sections of hitherto \inserved popialation^ 
CICs# if established in public llbraries# will enable us to 
make all sections of people edxicated^ enlightened and informed 
about vario\is social issues and problems and to eqtiip them for 
participation in nation-building • They will provide reliable 
information to people in time so that society as a whole could 
function in an orderly and systematic manner • In addition^ they 
would enable \is to provide information to the people at large, 
without any discrimination, in accordance with the concept of 
the Universal Availability *-f Information (UAI) . 
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MANAGING UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES IN SOUTHERN AFRICA IN THE 1990S: 
PERCEPTION OF CHALLENGES AND SOLUTIONS 



Abstract 

Managing university libraries in the southern African 
region must be seen in the current social , political 
and economic environment, with politics and economics 
playing an increasingly decisive role c Regional and 
international events will also impact on the 
service. Challenges will be analysed in this context and an 
attempt will be made to look at possible solutions for the 
1990s. 



I, tempt will be made to look at possible solutions for the 
1990s. 

I . Introductory Comments. 

This paper looks at the provision and management of university 
libraries in southern Africa and the impending crisis of political 
and economic growth on the development of the service. Forward 
looking planning should alleviate this crisis and the library 
service should make contingency plans for survival should the 
conditions which determine the service deteriorate further. 

The de facto one party democracy in the region has failed to 
achieve significant economic and political progress. Countries 
are burdened with a fragile economy that makes forward planning a 
frustrating exercise. The current trend towards a multi-party 
democracy in the region maybe a hopeful sign. It should provide 
some safeguard for individual freedom. However the democratic 
process will be nullified if the freedom to express individual 
choice is preempted by political manipulation and repression during 
the transition period. This will destroy the trust in the verdict 
of the ballot box, thus making a mockery of democracy. 

To make multi-party democracy work it should be backed by economic 
growth. Most countries in the region are not even in the low end 
of the economic growth curve. At least a minimum growth of 3% [to 
cater for population growth] is necessary to allow for the 
provision of minimal social services • the library service being 
one of them. The current faith in an economic structural growth 
does not seem warranted in view of its poor performance in 
countries to the north of us. All indications are that there is 
an erosion of political freedom and economic life. There is no 
assurance that structural adjustment will lead to substantial 
growth and facilitate long term planning in the future. 

A single country, Botswana seems to have escaped economic failure 
due largely to its exceptional mineral wealth. The outcome in 
Namibia, the most recent of the independent countries will depend 
on establishing a sustainable industrial base outside the South 
African economic structure* All the other countries face similar 
obstacles to growth, aggravated further by drought. Lastly the 
outcome of the political process in S. Africa will also impact on 

t:he region in terms of trade and security. External factors such 
as debt payment and fair terms of trade will be added factors in 
the ecruation. 
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This paper will attempt to analyse some of these challenges 
currently facing academic libraries and explore regional solutions 
as there seems to be a comiionality of problems for the countries 
in this region. 

II . Regional Profile 

The countries that make up southern Africa for the purpose of this 
paper fall within the ambit of Southern African Development 
Coordinating Conference (SADCC) and include Angola, Botswana, 
Lesotho, Malawi, Mozambique, Namibia, Swaziland, Tanzania, Zaiabia 
and Zimbabwe. 

Most Africans in the region still live in rural communities, 
although urbanization in post-independent Africa is growing at a 
rapid rate. The majority of city dwellers belong to the first 
generation migrants. During colonial rule, economic necessity 
forced many Africans to take up employment in the cities, while 
maintaining their rural base. The extended family link between 
the rural and urban folks is still retained with the former being 
dependent on the latter. 

While the region has unevenly distributed mineral resources such 
as bauxite, chromium, cobalt, copper, diamond, gold and iron ore 
its economic development has been inhibited by civil strife, cross 
border attacks, natural disaster and political instability. This 
has been the trend since independence. 

Civil strife and natural disaster have created a massive movement 
of people pl^icing a heavy burden on countries to provide food, 
clothing and employment for the displaced persons. 

III. Political Stability and Economic Growth 

Civil strife and political instability seem to surface during times 
of economic recession. The two decades following independence 
(1960 & 1970) witnessed a period of economic growth based on 
international commodity market trends. In the immediate post war 
period prices for most primary commodities were high. 
The resulting capital flow to primary producers fuelled the 
independence course. 

The trend was reversed in the 1980s as commodity prices rendered 
quite unpayable debts incurred when prices were high. The region's 
total debt is virtually equal to its entire annual output. The 
debt service in 1990 was greater than the total aid received by the 
region in the previous year. By the Nineties it was being made 
abundantly clear that reverting to the trend in the Sixties and 
Seventies was an impossible target. To cope with the falling 
economy many countries have embarked on an Economic Structural 
Adjustment Programme [ESAP]. A necessary part of ESAP is a rapid 
transition to a market economy. The thinking being that, with 
controls and central planning phased out, market forces will 
stabilize commodity prices* 
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In the World Ban^: and International Monetary Fund (I.M.F) 
blueprint, the following are high priority policies that have to 
be adopted: 

- local currency has to be devalued (to encourage export and 
d i scourage import ) 

- the civil service has to be trimmed (to effect saving) 

- public spending has to be curtailed 

- subsidies removed 

That the social services funding will be adversely affected in the 
immediate future is self-evident. le immediate negative effects 
of ESAP are inescapable. The funding for libraries would be 
severely reduced, especially since we cannot gauge the value of 
libraries in monetary terms, like other services and goods whose 
value is determined by market forces. Deregulation and removal of 
centralised controls would subject social programmes to economic 
growth indicators. Political will and planning are then required 
to develop and sustain these programmes. Even if funding is not 
reduced the low purchasing power of local currencies will 
automatically constrain library acquisition in the 1990s, 

IV Cha' ^ lenqes & Solutions 

In the 1990s university libraries will have to find ways and means 
of survival given the current constraints* When cuts are 
anticipated social programmes are the first victims. 

Some of the major challenges facing management of libraries will 
be explored in a regional context. 

A Funding 

To function effectively libraries must be we 11 -resourced . There 
should be adequate books and journals to support teaching and 
research as a well -resourced library is central to academic 
excellence. Unfortunately a large percentage, about 98% of all 
teaching requirements at this level is published in the developed 
countries which means that adequate foreign currency Bust be 
allocated for this purpose. Even with a fozvard looking 
government, to acquire enough foreign currency earnings to support 
social programmes is critically dependent on the country's export 
earnings. Given the condition laid down by I.M.F. of devaluing 
local currencies in real terms this means that earnings from 
commodity export would be lower. Based on this uncertain 
fluctuations in commodity pricing, the forex allocation to 
universi'*-y libraries would also be erratic. Yet, the nead to 
effectively develop and implement long term acquisition policies 
for libraries is imperative. 

Libraries also depend heavily on donor support. Donors have played 
a significant role in helping to meet the resource needs of 
libraries, albeit to a limited extent. For this source too, a 
level of uncertainty now prevails regarding future support. 
Indications are that East European countries will be given priority 
by the donor nations. 
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A Strategy to cope with the funding crisis is to explore 
establishing an endowment programme with initial funding by donor 
agencies. Such a programme will also enable libraries to embark 
on a long-term planning strategy to cope with the changing 
information needs of the community. An envisaged fund of 
US$5,000,000 could produce an income of US$225,000 per year. It 
may be useful to ask potential donor for a specific sum needed to 
achieve a target of funding units e.g. the fund could be made up 
of eight (or five) units of $500,000 and ten (or 25) units of 
$100,000 each* 

To ensure substantial local funding lobbying strategies should be 
carefully planned to put the issue of library support on 
appropriate agendas of administrative authorities and governments 
and other interested funding agencies. 

The library should also become the beneficiary of research 
undertakings funded by the university* Any books/ journals bought 
during research must be donated tc> the library. Similarly the 
library should become part of any lir.x^ programme with universities 
outside the country. 

B. Staff Development & Training 

Staff are an important resource in a library and play a vital and 
central role in keeping the service fully operational .Human , 
resources training is the foundation of institution building and 
managers should be aware of this. Like all service organisations 
libraries spend heavily on staff. Staff development aimed at 
achieving full potential should contribute towards motivating staff 
to give quality and efficient service to users. 

In-house training programmes (mainly for para professional and 
clerical staff) should be developed and enforced based on needs. 
Appropriate manuals should be developed to facilitate the training 
programme. Where funds permit a training officer should be 
employed, alternatively the task could be delegated to one of the 
professional staff .Continuing assessment of staff to gauge needs 
for training should be carried out at regular intervals. Clearly 
detailed forms for assessment should be developed and reviewed 
regularly. The assessment programme should be evaluated to 
ascertain whether the objectives are met so that valuable time is 
not wasted on a project which is not productive. 

Professional staff should be encouraged and supported to update 
and expand their professional knowledge. Many libraries in the 
region are beset by lack of post graduate level of trained staff. 
The library school in Botswana has helped to fill this gap to a 
limited extent. In the next decade we hope tliat the School will 
expand and take care of this level of staff so that the exodus of 
much sought after foreign currency could be curtailed. Funding may 
be a major obstacle. A level of commitment by the university 
administration should safeguard against lack of funding. Most 
universities do have a staff development programme and the 
library's needs should be incorporated in this or similar 
programmes . 
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C. Imped iiTients to Book Mobil itv in the Region 

Efforts should be made to^ remove all forms of tax on books. In 
Zimbabwe the Book Development Council has taken up this issue with 
the respective ministri^ and the outcome looks positive. 
Governments should also b^" lobbied to join the UNESCO Florence 
Agreement and Protocol -to facilitate book acquisition for 
libraries. The Preferential Trade Agreement (P.T.A.) and the SADDC 
secretariat could be co-opeted to prepare guidelines to facilitate 
easy book mobility within =the region. One such union, the South 
Africa Customs Unions is working well in facilitating easy movement 
of books between South Africa, Botswana, Lesotho, Swaziland and 
Namibia. - 

D. Inter-Librarv Loan 

It has often been stated that it is easier to acquire books from 
outside Africa than within Africa, even for books published in 
Africa. This problem is being effectively addressed by the African 
Books Collective. (see appendix I). To establish a well-run, 
workable inter-library loan service in Southern Africa is a 
demanding challenge and requires more than good managers of 
academic libraries. Government support is foremost in removing 
trade barriers and establishi-ng efficient communication. 
The African Capacity Building (ACB) organisation whose primary goal 
is to strengthen institutions should be solicited to maintain 
resources in academic libraries as a first step in making the 
inter-library service work. ^Eventually valuable foreign currency 
could be saved if we could establish a Regional Lending Centre (a 
useful goal for the year 2000) . 
IV Strategies for the 1990S. 

(a) Planning 

For those of us who are managing libraries the next five years will 
be both challenging and demanding. We have to be resourceful and 
innovative if we wish to protect the gains we have made since 
independence. No matter how small your library is and the range and 
severity of constraints, a long-term development plan with clearly 
defined objectives and goals- is indispensable • The plan should 
make efficient and effective' use of resources already available, 
especially buildings, materials and staff. The plan should set 
priorities and should incorporate future needs in terms of staff, 
space, books and training -(both in house and external) and any 
innovative measures to mhke the library functional, vibrant and 
exciting. The plan should igiv'e a sense of direction to staff and 
patrons and ensure continuity should there be a rapid staff 
turnover. Periodical appt^aisal of the plan should assess progress 
and shortfalls. J"- 

(b) Publishing Trends H 

Local publishing plays a V^ital role in keeping libraries stocked. 
Therefore it makes econon^^ sense to strengthen and support local 
publishing. Besides a dynamic library association every country 
in the region should htfve a book development council and a 
flourishing publishing iand booksellers association. Local 
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publishing and indigenous authors should be encouraged, supported 
and strengthened* Governments must recognise the importance of 
entrepreneurial activities in the book sector and its role in 
development. 

University press should be made viable by giving it appropriate 
support. Academic staff should be given incentives and an 
attractive work environment to make it feasible to produce a ran^ge 
of text books. [Perhaps promotion based on text book production 
should not be ruled out.] 

Books published locally under licence should make book acquisition 
in libraries cost-effective. Since its not a viable proposition 
to do so far one or two universities in each country it would 
become workable if it became a regional venture. Core textbooks 
for each discipline could then be published and the trend monitored 
to determine future publication needs. 

A feasibility study on establishing a SADCC university press was 
carried out in 1990/91 with the following objectives: 

(i) To serve as an outlet for research in the region 

(ii) To publish cheap and relevant text books for the region. 

(iii) To uake books and journals more readily available and 
at affordable prices to the academic community and the 
general public. 

(iv) To promote self-reliance and self-sufficiency in the book 
industry in the region. 

This is a forwarding looking venture fulfilling the needs of the 
region and in developing a university book culture appropriate to 
the region . 

(c) International Donors 

Donors have played a major role in addressing book famine in Africa 
and include: 



(i) Ranfurly Library Service 

(ii) Canadian Organisation for Development through Education 
(CODE) 

(iii) Africa Books Collection CABC 

(iv) British Council 

(V) Intra-African Book support Scheme (lABSS) 



(see appendix I for information on donors) . 
(d) Regional Co-operation 

Regional co-operation should be developed and sustained through: 

- sharing of resources [the University of Zimbabwe is 
currently engaged in developing a Union List of Periodicals 
for the region) . 



- exchange of local publications (a UNESCO sponsored 
workshop on exchange of locally published materials was held 
in Harare in Nov. 1991 and should contrbute substantially 
towards resource sharing) 

- sharing of expertise 

- regional training 

- joint ventures in publishing and related professional work. 

To develop and sustain libraries and the book industry in the SADCC 
countries regional thinking and co-operation should be reinforced 
at all levels even if the political climate is not conducive. Non- 
Governmental Organisations (NGOs) should be harnessed as a 
practical measure. The artificial boundaries are a colonial 
barrier to regional co-operation and should be addressed at 
appropriate fora. 

(e) Use of Appropriate Technology 

Academic libraries in southern Africa are being affected by 
diminishing infonnation resources. Economic austerity and poor 
exchange rate have forced libraries to cancel subscriptions to 
journals, indexes, abstracts, thus denying researchers access to 
current, valuable infonnation. 

One way of coping with the need to access current information is 
to use appropriate, cost-effective technology. 

(i) CD-ROM 

The CD-ROM technology has proven to be an effective way of keeping 
current on information. It is user-friendly and does not require 
extensive training. There are many databases of information 
available on CD ROM, CD -ROM has in recent years achieved 
widespread recognition in developing countries as a highly cost- 
effective and viable medium for accessing international databases. 
In Zimbabwe the Medical Library is using the MEDLINE database. The 
heavy demand for this service has encouraged the installation of 
a second work station for users. The Medical Library may soon be 
undertaking searches for the region. Similar facility has just 
been installed in the Veterinary Library using the AGRICOLA 
database. 

Through sharing expertise on CD-ROM regarding training, 
installation as well as sharing information available on the 
various databases the region will have a cost-effective way of 
acquiring current information for researchers who do not have or 
cannot afford online access to information. 

(ii) Satellite Network 

Another technology that is being slowly established in Africa to 
access information is the use of satellite. Presently HealthNet, 
a global information health bank is available via a satellite to 
universities and hospitals in Uganda, Tanzania, Zambia and Zimbabwe 
(see Appedix III) . 
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HealthNet is a non-profit telecommunication service specifically 
created to facilitate communication amongst health professionals 
and to link them with their colleagues internationally* This 
satellite-based network allows any member to send electronic mail 
message daily to any other participatinc^ institution, HealthNet 
also provides access to medical literature search service such as 
MEDLINE, abstract and bibliographic references, and document 
delivery service for a limit <5d selection of full text current 
medical articles • Participating institutions will be able to send 
or receive about 500 pages of text per month. It does not depend on 
telephones and permits electronic mail delivery in the most 
isolated or difficult of circumstances. Based on this principle 
a network can be constituted anywhere, regardless of the quality 
or cruantity of telephone services in the region. SatelLife is the 
name used for this health sexrvice network. Listed below is further 
information on the service extracted from a workshop handout. 

What will HealthNet cost? 

The user community in developing countries will not be charged for 
the basic monthly service of HealthNet — up to 500 pages per 
institution per month. As there will probably be a need in the 
future for institutions to assume a portion of the costs, "shadow 
billing" will be instituted from the beginning. Shadow billing 
allows the user to see what the actual costs are while not being 
charged. 

Additional services - computer searches, abstract and bibliographic 
references, and delivery of full text articles — will be 
subsidized or charged at cost. In part, the charges will depend 
on the willingness of publisher's to waive copyright fees for this 
limited distribution network as well as the willingness of 
institutions in developed countries to donate or partially 
underwrite the provision of these services. For example, SatelLife 
has reached an agreement with the Massachusetts Medical Society to 
offer the weekly table of contents from The New England Journal of 
Medicine ; from this (or from a five-year backlog) , users can order 
a full text article free of charge. 



Who can Participate? 

HealthNet is intended for use by national medical libraries. 
Ministries of Health, medical schools, non-governmental medical 
agencies, and other health care related institutions. 
The participating institution must agree to: 1) assure staffing of 
the service, as well as broad access to as many users as is 
practical in the local medical community; 2) guarantee the security 
of the ground station; 3) provide for its maintenance; 4) provide 
training for other host institutions as the network expands .In 
addition, the participating institution must obtain the necessary 
licenses and permits from the appropriate authority, such as the 
Ministry of Communications or similar authority respnosible for 
communication. 
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HealthNet will assist institutions in obtaining either funding for 
complete ground stations or necessary equipment such as the radio 
interface, if the institution can provide a computer. HealthNet 
or its users will also provide installation assistance and training 
to new members. 

HealthNet will eventually have "gateways" to other electronic mail 
networks such as BITNET, EARN, JANET, and ACADEMNET. This feature 
will allow HealthNet users in the developing world to send messages 
to institutions on other networks. 

Who Administers HEALTHNET? 

HEALTHNET is administered by SatelLife, a not-for profit 
organization with offices in the United States and Soviet Union. 
SatelLife is governed by an international board of directors. It 
was created by the institution that was awarded the 1985 Nobel 
peace prize-the International Physician for the Prevention of 
Nuclear War. It reflects their belief that the greatest threat to 
our common humanity is the gap that exists between health 
conditions in the developing world and those in industrialized 
countries, (see Appendix III for countries in the region who are 
beneficiaries) . 

(iii) E-mail 

Use of E-mail could be made effective by university libraries 
joining global academic networks. The quantity and type of data 
communicated will depend on a robust communication system providing 
direct access to the international data system. 

The University of Zimbabwe is currently accessing INTERNET (the 
global universities' network) to which most academic and research 
establishments are connected. A dial-up link via telephone lines 
has been established from the UZ Copiputer Centre to Rhodes 
University (South Africa) , where mail and newsfceds from INTERNET 
are exchanged each night. The subscription to UNINET is currently 
Z$15,000 p. a. There is no message charge, and UNINET is currently 
bearing all the telephone charges. A direct link from UNINET to 
INTERNET has been established. 
To INTERNET via MANGO and FIDONET 

The Harare based MANGO organisation has registered three members 
of the university community as users of its facilities. Electronic 
mail is sent by telephone lines to the Harare computer, whence it 
is packeted to FIPONET, from which a gateway node leads to 
INTERNET. The subscription to Mango is Z$600 p. a. and messages are 
charged at 50c per kilobyte. The Mango computer in Harare has 
experienced a considerable amount of down time, but international 
e-mail is being sent and received regularly through the system (see 
Appendix II) . 

The ESANET project 

Five universities in East and Southern Africa are engaged in a 
project to investigate data communications for regional academics. 
One medium of communication is the public telephone service, while 
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a second is the use of packet radio through low orbit satellites. 
This latter method uses the VITASAT satellite, intended for the 
linking of health workers in developing countries. For this reason 
a satellite ground station was established at the School of 
Medicine. The whole project is still in the experimental stage, 
and does not provide a facility for the whole University of 
Zimbabwe community. 

The AFRINET project 

This network project offers conferencing and mail facilities by 
using VAX computers. 

V Demographic Trends 

Post independence trend witnessed a rapid expansion of education 
at all levels, placing a severe demand on library resources. 
Universities had to recruit a high level workforce to cope with 
the developing needs of countries. The first generation university 
students drawn mainly from peasant families have placed a heavy 
demand on library facilities to compensate for their restricted 
educational and home background. 

Given the role of the library in the educational process, there is 
and will be a severe strain on its limited and dwindling resources 
in the 1990*. There may be a constant challenge to governments to 
make provision for university education in the national planning 
process and there may be a constant challenge to librarians to make 
sure that governments provide for this need. 

VI Coping with Campus Upheaval 

Students have known to react to prevalent political climate by 
staging boycotts and riots. The recent student demonstration in 
Thailand where the military ruler was ousted illustrates this 
point. Similar occurrences have taken place elsewhere in 
developing countries. Libraries will have to cope with the turbulent 
mood of student demonstrations when libraries are threatened with 
closure. Libraries have also to prepare themselves for crisis 
management when unrealistic demands are made on resources and 
services. 

VII Role of Librarians in the 1990s : the final responsibility 

By the year 2000 the role of librarians in the region may have to 
take on a more dynamic perspective to survive. A regional 
approach focused on support and sharing of resources, ideas and 
expertise may be an optional strategy. 

Country -specific strategies will also have to be planned. To keep 
libraries open, well -resourced and functioning requires careful 
monitoring of the political and economic development in the 
country. Awareness of the level of development is fundamental to 
planning. Whether development is analysed as basic needs approach 
(food^ shelter, health and educa'tion) or in more general terms the 
implication for library development should be understood. It is 
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indeed difficult to envisage a survival strategy without due 
consideration being given to the political and economic processes 
nationally and in the region. 

Lobbying strategies should be worked out with the help of the media 
and the general public to guarantee on going support for libraries. 
Library provision should be on the agenda of authorities 
responsible for such services. 

Managing libraries is a continuous process based on clearly defined 
objective and the ability to make the right decision in the pursuit 
of excellence. The future of academic libraries in the region will 
depend on the librarians' perception of the shifting objectives and 
their ability to analyse and implement these objectives in a 
challenging environment. 
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Appendix I 

(a) Ranfurlv Library Service 

The Ranfurly Library Service (RLS) was founded in 1954 and is 
a non-political, independent, voluntary organisation with a 
small paid staff supported by many voluntary helpers. The 
service operates by accquiring funds for book purchase of 
surplus stock in the UK. 

Canadian Organisation for Development Through Education (CODE) 

CODE is a non-governmental organisation which supports 
education and literacy work in the Third World. It has three 
regular programme areas: 

(i) a Book Programme which supplies books from North American 
sources to educational organisations and libraries; 

(ii) a Project Programme which primarily provides funding for 
literacy programmes and the local production of learning 
materials; and 

iii) a Paper Suppport Programme which addresses the need for paper 
to print learning material for literacy and educational 
programmes - 

Books are donated to CODE mainly by North American Publishers, 
Universities and school boards and include text books for 
primary and secondary schools. The books are shipped in large 
numbers to local organisations or committees in the country 
concerned, who then assume responsibility for customs 
clearance, stprage and local distribution. Tanzania is 
benefitting from such a scheme and so is Zimbabwe, on a 
smaller scale. 

Africa Books Collective (ABC) 
ABC was launched in 1990 to: 
(i) to help overcome book famine in Africa; 
(ii) to promote an intra-Af rican flow of books; 

iii) the funding of sales of books to Africa to help generate means 
to support African publishers and hard currency sales earnings 
for African publishers. 

ABC is supported by donor organisations and currently carries 
stocks of over 500 new and recently published titles, and provides 
centralised billing and shipping from one service point in a U.K. 
based warehouse. 
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Recently, supported by donor agencies it has purchased 400 backlist 
titles published between 1987-1990 by member publishers of Africa 
Books Collective. These will be sent to the recipient libraries 
by Ranfurly Library Service and with further donor support each 
library will receive approximately 120 new titles. 
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Thailand's Experiences in Strtnythening Information 
Infraeturcture : aij ExaTnple of an Attempt to Develop the 
Asia and Oceania Inioririation Inf rastencture, 

Kosol ChoochuAy 

Overvi ew 

The Thai National Social and Economic Development Plan 
(1992 - 1996] coiiCKining non - formal education (NFK) identifies 
the folowing groupe a9 targets in pursuing its policy to be 
achieved within 2000- 

1. The souially and economically deprived people who 
comprise the illiterate, school drop - outs, primany school leaveis 
who discontinue their education, rural people, the elderly, the 
homeless, deserted children who are not attending in - school 
education, women, the disabled and particular groups of people 
who need special attention. 

2. The people who need to enter into a fast, socio - 
economic developed society, particularly the people in the urban, 
slums and special developed areas. 

The common activities organized for these people are : 
setting up ccmmunily leattning centres, conversation groups, 
training of community leaders, setting up village reading centres, 
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cloth weaving, furjctional literacy claBEes, petting up nurseriee. 
vocational intereet groups, continuing educAtion ciaBses and 
dietance continuing education » 

More notable among the programs organized are eettiiig up of 
cojwnunity learning centres, village reading centres and 
conversation groups? aa they are the moBt informal educational 
activities and leas confined to the conventional style of 
learning. They are also eimilar to the activities organized in 
a libary. 

In addition, community learning centres and village reading 
centres have been mentioned as part of the national learning 
network, which is yet to be set up. The network is an attempt 
to link existing isolated infortnal learning facilities together. 
They are provincial public Ubrariea, district public libraries, 
village reading centra, pubic science and technology centres and 
community secondary education project. 

An aim in aettin? up such a networX is to urge the 
provincial public libray to act ag the core of the network - 
supporting, co - ordinating and initiating activities which are 
community - oriented. However r staff and facilities shortages i low 
morale and lack of training among the staff have hampered tlie 
idea. To improve the situation, it is deemed essential to expand 
the number of public libraries i recruit more capable staff train 
existing staff and review rules and regulations to facilitate 
tne library" 5 new roles* 
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However, becfiuec of prtrvonnel Incitsace Ic liinitcrf to only 
2 X and lack of proper perception ot&ong th« administrators, things 
can proceed very slowly, llie Dcpoutmcnt h«e to rely on the Budget 
Burcan too pcryoiuicl increase and inatnri«l» juovlsjon. Knvcrtbol¥frc , 
a scrieo of workchop* organized to improve tlif* stafl' dcvolop^ncnl ^ind 
other aspects of the library have been eye - opening cxpcsricncnfi And 
rewarding to many* 

Current Situations 

Thailand currently has 779 districts- It is a rule that each 
district must have as least one public library. However, though first 
libraries were set up in 1916, the country now has only 498 dictrict 
public libraries. If the number of provincial public llbr«ries is 
included, the total public libraries in Thailand Iw 701 with the 8B4 
library pvrrsonnel. 

Amon^ many prohjoros to be tackled, the Non-Fonnal education 
Department of Thailand has decided to take up the task of personnel 
development which includes the planning, development of curlculum 
and media, training of the media and activity organ i/'Uis and the 
training of the libary staff. 

Fattaya* Workshop * 

With IFLA's asalatance, Ilialland was able to organize a 
regional workshop on staff development in Pattaya, during January 
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12 - 17| 1992* Thr. workshop had four distingnlshed ftucsto frooi 
India (Dr^Saroj hose), IndonAfttA (Mr .U^rnandono) , Mulayoia 
(mc.Adclit^e Leong Purf, Ken) and Sihgapore (Hfi.KlAng - Koh 
Lai - lin, but h«tf the 'Itiai NFE adminf nrraforis nnd pmctl t ioncr« 
overwhelmingly attended* The workshop oaw the flame ^oale of the 
Thai and ovcroe&.& cj^perto for the comrnuntty (ct they namved it 
"New Vifilon") IlibrariftB. How<^vf*r> they Are practically different 
on approachefi. W^ille India ^earB to serve the ma^a by uaing all 
po«»ible means - including key - punch computerized and t^iiLte.lS Le 
ecrvScev^ Sinj',«i>ure , Malaysia and Tndcne^eia Adopt modern planning, 
well - rounded activities and easy access ohck ^ the lliaia eeexn to 
think more o£ local tcisdom and reoources. Tlits seems to be against 
themselves in na.ture since Infoxoiation cotucv iii int^tanl manners and 
ohould keep up with time. However, our rCMon i« obvio\i6 we want 
to eicpand the learning network very faat but we lack CliiMncIiAl 
resoureee. 

But cofnwon themea are thftt Un* library la more important to 
any society which wants to pro^rebv. And they should try tt)elr l>e8t 
to reach all types o£ eublomere* 

In view of Invaluable inpuce provided by the over seas experts, 
IFLA Regional Manager and 2 UNESCO experts and Thai participants, 
the workahop then fiplit into 3 groups to consider the areas of 
»anagemcnti technical aupport/renMrch and development i auM pruj^raav 
and ecrviccfi* Each f^roup was to recoraaiend their reaolutiona auti 
pcrconnel developmento in each reopect* 
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Thr following are cxccrpt.fi from Pat.taya workahop. 



CpOyP REPORTS 

B A8ie PRIWCIPLE OF COMKUWIYY - BASED LIBRARY 

1. Dynamic learning center 

2. Responds to the comaunity*8 needs 

3. Promotee people' tj participation and ownership 

4. Acts as a linkage in information network 

5. Acts as a recreational & cultural centre. 

MEASURgS 

1. Legislations, Dft - rejiiiationB 

2. Input management 

3. Training k Follow - up systemo. 

4. Resource niobilization 



AREAS TO BE CONSIDERE D 

1. Mangement 

2. Technical Support/rcBcarch & development 

3. Programs and services. 
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MAKAGEMEM T : liow to plan ^^nd organixe 
{!) Oualif icntion/opecif ication 
(2) Recruitment 

{3) Training for technical support 

(4) SiJ8tainiT)g It raising morale 

(5) Provision of rules L regulations 

(6) Staffing : librariams, technicianc and non - 
profefisionalB 

(7) Incentivee/rccognition/saJary/promotion 

<8) national Policy/Plan incorpordtion/ctrong policy 

commiUnent from policy maker structure 
(9) Autonomy : budgeting/adminiBtration 
(10) Decentralization to the local responsibility, 

TECHNICAL - SUPPORT SYSTEK 

- Learning network 

- Association forming 

- Co - Operations 

- Inter - library loans 

- Clearinghouse network 

- Rotation network 

- Program»/reinforceinent 

« " Applying appropriate technology 
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6» pro£rttui«c6 and cervices for extabllfchin^ and mobilizing 

learning reoourcce. 
?• progr aimae^ And ecrviccc in preserving And promoting 

IocaI wiodom: comunlty cultural heritage* 
fj» programmes and tfcrviccc for exchanging learning materials 

with other learning networks 
9. prcjjjrammos and acrViccB Cor individual /group' 8 

rccrcationail fullf ilmcnl . 
10* «ervicca 

- friendly ccrviccc 

- diversified verviceft 

- relevant /conanunity - oriented 

- forceful /active 

- reaching out to usera 

- integrated sarviccs 

- miltl - mo.dla 
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V 

Traihin*? Model for Mraiftfioment Tor tbrt Ljhrary P<^rsnnnol 



1. Target, group: 

2. Objeot.ives: 



3. Contents: 



Li}>rarian 

1. Tu inalio the Hbrnrians roMlize Qvjir 
future roles inl'or«i»tiCin pruvidtrs, 
and as n referal information sources* 

2. To mnke thft public aware of the nw roles 
of tho library' as m\ information cenlj^^* 

3. To upitradr? the librarifln<;' KkiJlfc" in ncK 
information t^olinolo^ty. 

To train tlie libreuian^ in col lent inji 

comjTiunlti' orientod Information- 
]• Practical skills in inforniation scfacxlivva. 
'4. The use of ref (.^rence tools * eg, indexes;* 

alstracts hlbl iocjraplij' Btc. ) 

3, The application of new inforniatiori 
technology (e^. computers, CD Rt)nu AV etc.) 

4. Information of library new role as an 
information centre. 
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5» Collection of community - based local 
witcOom and dl&(>lmination of information 
(Bibliography) 

4. Trainlne agency : National Library in Co - opcrotlon wirh 

Dept. of NEE Univcrnity Libraries, 
Libraries School and il^ailand 1.1b. 
Association* 

5» Duration : 2 weekc. 



• 
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rO4-F0PMAL EDUCATION DEF-flRl>€NT 004 



ORGAN] 2ATI0N CHART FOR TEQINICAL yiiPPOFcT ^ JKAINING 



Tasks 



1- Acquisition 
!• 1 Information 

aJx^ut latest 

publ iciition 
l.Ti Access to 

union 

catalogiiP 
Z. Information 
Assimilation 
2.1 Identification 

of 

2.1.1 Printed 

Materials 



TfM-^llnicai Support 



1, Set up a clearing House 
for continuous feeding of 
informntlon tprints/ 
floppies) 



1. DesijTTTj fabrication aixi 
distsrlbution by National 
N'etworU consisting of 
a) CEI\CEM»NF>:n in BKK 
b> 5 RMFEC 

2, l>0sign, fabrication K 

2.1.2 Deoonstration distribution by local 

2. 1.3 E)cperiiu«nt network consisting of; 

a) WED 

bf Local institutions 
c) ComiQunity 

3. National Network shall 
be responsible for 



2.1.-1 bMpport^ng 
Equipment 
2.2 Acquisition of 
equipcBent 

2.2.1 Software 

2.2.2 Hardware 



Special Training for 
Library staff and 
Select ivG com.iunity 



!• Use of computer 
and modern IT 
(Information 
Technology) 



1. Opt^ration and 
preventive 
malntainance of 
kit.s and 
equipment 

2. J>f5Vo)opinent 
proj^raffis through 
community 



standization and 2>election of equii^toent 

I 
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I'asks 



2.3 Utilization 



of 

equipwent 

2. 3. 2 Ma intai nance 

2.3.3 DiiJsenii nation 
ov information 





— ^ 




Special Train jnjj for 


Technical Support 


i..i^>rary stuff and 




Selective comjunity 


4. Local network to 




ffive support for 





3* Technical services 
S.l Catalog (card/ 

coi&puter » 
3-2 Atetract 
3.d2 Manual 



contract with suppliers 
of hi-tech eauipment 
b) Maintaince of loss 
suphisticatexi 
CKjuipment b;y local 
network it^^elf 
c > HBcoesshry 

training on library 
•sl.HiT on 

maintainfuice of all 
equipmont | 

1) AvHUHbiUty in provision l.U^e of co»p«t.f.r 
process 1 

2> A^si^niue^nt to local formation tech- 

institution^^ noloflv 

3> Networking 

4) Use of modorn 

information techno lopj' 

1' 
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I 



-books 
-periodicals 
-microfilms 
- tticrof ic)te 



Reading 

InfonnatSoii 
Assimilation 



-mobile li^or^'ico 
-aiJciloi.apfts 
•-f jlio*'. 

-oOfflput.r?r d i!>kt»ttoy; 
-(jonipact, discs 

-<^ircu]H(.irifc5 

oxhibiM.inn 
-gal ck^n-ftjr i 

f3orri i inJ^i^oin.-. ' 



ci> Kits for 
-ait. 

-oullurr? 
-history 
-nature 

-pile's ic:al S<:. 
-v:ftti.:r 

-nutrition 
-ontojnoloijy 
-fort 13 if>ev 
CI Op(*n orliibit; 
Health pfirk 



SMI 'J OUT I KG 



-roiorof :l:n rfjader* 
»-i'3 ]m projt^ctor 
-ca-s:?etto pla;,Trr 
-vcp 

-cd ply,yt»r 
-pc (p(>rj:onri3 can* hi 
t*->r 

-f<iuipinc>ut for 
i>l>QC i f i( : act i. v 1 1 i os 



t<"jb} h'nt 
or o|)tical 
f i)x-^r 
snt. link 
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PROPOSED UK ~ ORGANIZATION CHART 



OF 

THE INFORMATION NETWORK 



! National Lib. Board 



Provincial Public Library 
! 

I 
I 

District Public Library 

1 

1 

Sub - district Public Llb» 



Village Public Lib. 
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Miniftt«ry of Educ&tion 



National Library j 



Siiteequfflent Developmont 

After the Pattay*s workshop, the project split into Si ]iiu-is - 
proceeding ainultanoousl^- * <1> One :-5t.rf;?\in i^i the diroct ^^ubisoquonce 
of th<? PttttCkya workshop. The second uorkHfiop is \,o tr^ui:; l^ii.r- Mv; 
vortehop's training gruideliue into trjiining module aiid curriculum. 
It woa organized in NakompathcMti and Cholburi, during Maiy 0 - in, 
Tho der.Ailftd curriculutt training patterns, procedures, 
activities and texts of media to be used in the library staff 
development vere develops in th^? wox*ki>hup* Thww they were polislied 
by the NFC supervisory unit. The next stage va£> to produce tlit^ 
prototype icedia in Nokornpathom again during June B - 12, ISBZ. 
Allowing sooetime I' or factory production then the fii^st full - fledged 
training will be nr\Jiinj^f^ in Augfust. (Z> The other stroaiii^ though, 
was part impleniwiUit j<«i cjf ide^is j^ained in the Pattctya vorhs^hop. 

As souse of the Sii indhoru Prince.sa bibi-iiriea wert- to be open 
in Februarj'' and their staff were newly recruited or transferrfxl froiii 
elsewhere , a 4 - day tniininj^ was yiven to them ai. the cent^t? for 
Educational Musiuui, durinc February 8 - ll, 1992, The workshop Vci« 
aiaed priiaarily for library activity and media developere* There were 
altogether 335 trainees. Anjong them» there were 29 participants from 
NF1E central office; 202 paiticipanty fruin regional and piovinuial NFE 
centres; and 51 library staff of Sirlndhom Princess libraries. 

The training centents were : 

<1) Expected roles of the public libraries, 

(2) How to develop the public library to become a public 
learning centre s a conclusion from the Pattaya workshop* 

(3) How to organise Icaminfi centre activities; reading 
pitwution activities; activities for children and family; 
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coffiiDunity development activit.ies; and how to improve? the 
libi^ary^s surround ings. 

M) Conceptts to be considered in order to trans^c?)- tb^' public 
Jibrmy to l»>como a public ic>urn2ng ceutej*. 

^5) How to conduct h survey to r*Ot inf ormcition on the 
community to hcj uf?ed in organ^ziny approy>riatu llbiary 
activities. 

(6) Hov to tranf^ljAte infonnation in identifying nmls sujd 
probleijis. 

<7) Practical works on 8 cu^eais : Ixjsic fictivitici'i of the 
library; inforraatinn tecJmolOiry for the library; children 
playground, health park and environinent park; environucnt 
activities for the youths?; detuonstrestion rRcdis : 
exhihiLion aiid domonstrat jons to promote arts, culture and 
environient; punzJt? corner and play kits in science and 
mathouiaticsi; and toy« and ganes In the library. 

The trainine of thij:> nature was Of'gani?:od af?uia at the .'sajne 
venuo, durijic v^uim^ 10 - 21, 1992. The aim was not only to pascs on 
what can be diGsefiiinateci at Iho time the stali' of Hirijithoni Princeiss 
librai^iw can start mid handle their work effectively; lh(^ regional 
and provincial NFE centres can employ the ideas and transfer their 
experiences in developing and supervising the libraries in their 
areas; and the staff from Bangkok central office can be occasionally 
called for help. 

As for the 1F1A*C eponaored project » the prototype will b& translated 
into English so it can be applied be it within or outside the region. 
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The training, howevor, is initially ^et for 3 oana'jJions - eftch one for 
Bl libreirians. More t.rojunr. oim be f^uhsoquently added as meuiy as 
needed by anyouft vlio has ntlrjjded train ins ori?anizt^d at the contro for 
Educational Museum or ix.'Oii involved with th<.-^ training package 
development pronos.-.^, who nonaally ore^ people from BnngJcok centruJ 
office and regional NFE centres in fairly tho samo number and fjoa 
sofiie provicial centres. 

Lessons lc?-arned 

1. Learning network liritojj'.^. l>ei",pite lon^: existwice ima fa^r inru^- 
numbej^ of vina^e re'ddli;^! cc^ntros •SS, 082), coauDunity learn in;; 
centres ^23(0^ public libraries of a3 ] sizes i7Ql) and public 
science ai^d teolinology centres (5s e^tch unit still exists aiid 
functions in iti:; isolat.ion. Little attempt Iras been mnde by ep/;h 
MFE centre ciikiinistraUoi^ to makt^ t.his goal realize- The 
librarians on the otlier hand are too bu.^y with their routine vork 
ponder the ffiatl,(.-?r. 

2. The staff shortage of the library is in deed critical. It 
virtually affects all moves or att^=f:^ptf^ to iiuprove the library. 
If one staff member iis called to - training?, thr> libraj^y »riy hhve 
to be closoi until s/he returns. The librarians themselves arc? 
stuoked witli da.v-Lo-dav matters so much tliat they cannot think of 
other Viiy to iuiprove thyiusolves* 

3* The workshop aaong the librarians and SFE academics in Pattaj'a 
actually lit some lK>pe and optimism anjonj^ the librarians and NFE 
academics in tbe library work provided they have some more staff, 
some training and some aodern-^uipment in handling there jobe, ' * 
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4, It if essential fur tlie Nw-Foroml Education Dei>«rtjncnt to devote 
itf attention and resourccti to l)«Ric identified problems - when 
compared to the neighbour©* aa tuationG* That ic, eolutionfl to 
etaff probleniw, their ctatue and the reorganitation have to be 
adopted ao soon as possible* Correct prioritization for thc^c and 
other problemc ia crucially needed to alter overall cituations. 

5* It is noted that the organicat i ons rcprcacnting the librarionc* 
grievences - The Association of Libraries of Thailand, for 
example - should play more active roles in alleviate the librarians' 
etatus and well - bcine. 



6- Tliti Noil - formal Education Department of Thailand should do more, 
apart from giving more budgeta for hooka, to reflect in)]>ortancc of 
the "information'' sector in which other circles increasingly also 
gain more importance* A result is the library is becoming tho most 

visible non-fonoal education facility and informal education which 

16 noBt known to the public^ 



7, Judging from the inportancc given by the Non-Formal Education 

' i 

DepartiDent and progress achieved by India, Indoncnsla, Malaysia 
' » and Singapore, Tliailand has to regularly improve the library work 

in ataff quantity aa well as quality. And it should heed the advices 
^iven by the overseas expert* seriously. Otherwise, it will be 
lagged far bfthlnd. 

8* IFLA sopnaored project iW certainly palying a great role to bring 
about favourable changes to the library In particular and the 
^ InforMtlon aervicea rendered by the Department In general* , 

ERIC ..^^ ' 
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(Dept of Ll'brmry science 

Bayero DnivePBlty 

P*V.B<v 3011, Eano - Vlgeria 

iDtroAictlon 

It Is generally argued that the cxirrent deTelopsental 
crl«la in Nigeria la not aa a result of Inadequate resourcea 
but rather a product o^ **Bl8aanageBent**» Ho doubt with 
a population of about 68w5 ■llllon (the aoet populated In 
Africa)^ and taat agrlcxiltxiral and mineral resources^ 
Algeria occupies a strategic position, both politically 
and econoaically^ in the African continent* Located on 

the West coast of Africa, the country haa a land area of 

2 

about 924,000 U » Nigeria is a aeaber of the Organiaation 

of Petroleun Exporting Countries (OPBC) and one of the 

leading three of the ten oil producers and exporters froa 

the continent* 

Beside oil Nigeria has aubatantial deposits of other 

slseral resourcea including gaa, uraniux, coal, tin, Iron 

2 

ore, coluMbite, lead, xinc and llaeatone • The wealth of 
agricultural reaoarces la produced fron a wast area of 
arable land on walch alaoat all tropical crops ccold be 
grown because of the Taried cliaatic conditiona in the 
country^* 

Siailarly, with about 30 universities, ower 50 Collegea 
of Bducation and i^lytechnics, anc about 26 reaearch 
instltutee^ tnd several libraries of Tarioua types, the 
learning and reaearch enTlroniient aeens fairly favourable* 
But, what la the stark realityt 



2 

According to the World Developaent Report (1990)*^ 

of the World Bank» XlgerU hmm been categorised ftao&g the 

•re 

poorest Mtio&a of the world* Reliable •Utlstiea^eztrewely 
hard to coae hj» hut estimates ha^e already shown that 
75-80 percent^ of Nigerians population lives in the rural 
areas* Rural areaa in Wigeria are generally chancterlaed 
hy pooi^iTing conditions - absolute porerty and abae&ce 
of alAost all asenities of life* Literacy rate in Migeria 
is abovLt 35-UO percent^, >uch lover aaong soaen and rural 
couunities* Reports of acarcity of learning fscilitiea^ 
including bsaic textbooks and joumala^ in achools snd 
libraries » including scadeaic librariest show a critical 
ai^Qation» 

These glaring contradictions have given the concept 

of *ai8aanageBent* a special significance » which cozmotes 

not only political and econooic failures of the state, but 

also a failure in intellectual terais. The concept is 

therefore often used to r«f*fr both to leaderehipfe extravagawje 

and Misappropriation of public resources, and to ill-* 

conceiTed and ill- f emulated policies » inefficiency and 

■isutilization of the human resources that abound in the 

coimtry* the major Tictias of this deTelopaent iiaTe 

historically been the niral eoamunities* The purpose 
is 

of this paper /therefore to ezaaine these probleas froa 

of information proTiaion 
... . perspectiT^with particular reference to rural 

coABunities* 

One of the basic problems of dCTelopment in Nigeria 
i^J.ch has not been emphasized^ ia the staters misconception, 
or perhaps deliberate dlatortion, of the concept of infona- 
tion aer?ice, and the ineri table conaequencea of thia on 
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de?elo|»eDt plannlAg* Tht State defineA information 
•errice in terse of wre enllghtexMent aetlTlties and 
announcenent^aboa^ vbat the atate does and plaxu to do for 
the people and the justification for that* K^en aerioaa 
infomation, like disseminating agricultural research results, 
is often subtly reduced to persuasive propaganda to make 
people sppreclate snd accept the state's "beneTolence^ sAd 
**benignity" for proTiding farming inputs or nev methods 
of cultivation* Institutions and agencies^ such as Ministries 
of inforaation, inforK«ition centres « and mass communication 
media t have been set up to serve propaganda purposes* 
However, contradictions tetween **8meet utterances^ snd 
reality (i*e«y what the state says and what actually obtains) 
may affect people *s confidence to accept any development 
prograame without suspicion* The implications of this are 
more serious for information than any oth'^r developaent 
programes^ 

The main thrust here is that information must* as a 
matter of policy, be seen as a basic resource for develop* 
ment if durable structures are to be provided for effective 
access and utilization, which entail Information capturing, 
coordination, proceaaing, and dissemination^ According to 
Agbola, ^development planning involves the plannixzg of 
aocietal goala and objectives and the mobilization of 
naturali human and financial resources needed for their 

achievement a process for reaching m rational decision 

8 

and a means of achieving goals by optimal means** * 

To achieve this objective, development planners, no 
doubt, require infornLtion ^ statisticalt social, legal, 
political, economic^ cultural, and so on • upon which their 
planning is to be bssed* On the other hand^ the citizens to 
whom this planning is directed must be informed in order to 



)»e coD&tructiTely involved in both its fonulation and 

iapleaentatioD to facilitate the proceea of sustainable 

an 

development* For info rmat ion to plajr^effective role in 

development I its diaaesination haa to be organised and 

governed by coherent and coaprehexxaive policies* 

The abaence of auch policies in Higeria is reflective 

of the atate*a perception of the role of inforaation in 

development* The consequence of thia la a chaotic infoma- 

tion environaenty characterised by duplication of aoatly 

inappropriate services ^ poor collection developBent^ lack 

of avareness of new information tools and technologies^ 

poor professional organizations^ poor training facilities, 

and further deprivation of rural comaunities* This situation 

has becoae a vicious circle* 

Agbola states the problems thus: ♦'The efficacy of the 

rolling plan (Nigerians latest development plan) is a function 

of the quality of data^ among othev factors.* ..a rolling 

plan because of its currency demands copious up-*tc>-date 

statistics* In the case of Nigeria^ the data are quite 

available but not collated in the form that lends itself 

to the ready needs of a rolling plaxu This then constitutes 

q 

another ahortcoming of the rolling plan**^« Hovevery i^le 
development planners are apx)arently amare of this basic 
problem, there seems to be little they can do since their 
operations are entirely governed by government's directives 
and guidelines, vhich no doubt reflect government's notion 
of information services* 

Infomatlon Services in yjgeria's Development Plans 

Since independence in i960, Nigeria's approach to 
development haa been through policy formulation vith develop- 
ment programnea, objectives, mtrategi^e, and priorities set 



out Id a liatlonal 2>eT^lopBient Plan, and recently a National 
Rolling Plan. •*The to sic object ire of planning In Nigeria", 
aa atated in the 2nd National Developnent Plan (1970-*7U:37)f 
**iB not aerely to accelerate the rate of econoaic growth 
and the rate at which the leYel of the population can be 
raised; it la also to giTe her an increasing measure of 
control over her cam deatiny"^^* 

The developnent plan ia a fixed aediua tera plan 
covering a specific time horison usually U or 3 years after 
which its life*»8pan terminatea and a "euccesaor plan** with 
new prograsmee, objectives, and priorities drawn up. The 
first National Development Plan covered a period 1962-^6; 
the Second 1970-75; the Third 1975-80; and the Fourth 
1981-65. The break between the First and Spcond Plane 
(1968-70) was as a result of the Nigerian Civil War which 
broke out in 196? and ended in 1970. 

AS a response to the present-day reality and dynaulcs 
of the new econoialc environment, it was necessary, according 
to the Federal Government, to di8--continue the S-^year static 
developaent planning aodel and to introduce a national rolling 
planning aodel. Tte 3-year National Rolling Plans are 
iaaued in a aeries which will constitute successive phases 
of a 20-year perspective plan, itie Pirst National Rolling 
Plan waa adopted in 1990-92 and rolled over in 1991-^3 aAd 
again in 1992-9U and so on. 

The developaent objectives 9 prograDseSi and priorities 
listed in these plans represent government *s concept of 
development and har perception of how development probleaa 
can be tackled. The plans therefore serve aa a fraaework 
for any national developaent policies to be forsulated; 
the scope of such policies and financial requirea^nts for 
their execution have to be reflected in these plans. The 
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concera in this section It to dltcu&e the place of 
Inforiatlon fterriceB as reflected In these plans. 

Two categories of inforaation serTleea can )>e distin- 
guished in the plans. The flrat category. Identified In 
the plans ae Inforoatlon serTlces (public Information), 
Include all infornatlon that eaanates ftcm the govemsent 
In the fors of enlightement prograwnes or propaganda to 
asll goTernnenf^ldeaa, or anj Inforoation dlasealnated by 
govern&ent*s aedla, both print and electronic. The second 
Includes information aerrlces (regarded In this discussion 
as development information) provided by such agencies as 
libraries, documentation and information centres, archives, 
and agrlcxiltural and health extension services. This 
distinction ie important because of the emphasis the plan 
places on the first category, both in terms of financial 
allocation, programmes and pro;]ectS| and policy statements; 
andi because of the implications of this for the development 
of the second category. The trend was set right from the 
beginning. 

the 

In the First Plan^informBtion sector consista only of 

the 

broadcasting (radio and television) and^govemment press, 

and the First Progress Report ^^^Sk) on the Plan indicates 

that, "over 50 percent of the total capital e.'^x^ndlture 

has been incurred in th«^ first year**. Kven media libraries 

an 

do not Seem to be recognized as^important ccaponent of this 
sector and therefore no mention has been made of them, nor 
has there been any provisions for an organized information 
system anywhere in the plan, beside provisions for the 
establishment of a National Archives and a *i'eachers* 
Reference library. 
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Another important feature of the Plan is the high 
enphaaiB placed on agricultural and agriculture-related 
reeearches, agriculture being identified aa a priority area 
in recognition of its ctrategic place in rural de^elopaeat. 
HovcTer, the Plan is silent ahout the ■'^chaniaB through which 
inforaation can be proTided to Xhp^ researchers and ho 
research results can he organized and disseminated to farmers* 

In the Second Plant **the highest order of national 

priorities is accorded to agriculturei industryi transports- 

tiont and manpower deTelopment**^^, The aim is to promote 

••balance ci development between one part of the country and 

12 

another, especially between the urban and rural areaa** • 

ffhile the vital role of information in achieving this 
objective has been acknowledged in the plan, policies 
remain inarticulate* For instance, the Plan addresses the 
goverment 's basic misconception of information serrices, 
stating that ''in the past the information services were 
regarded mainly as media of acquainting the people with the 
activities and aspiration^of government and its functionaries* 
It has also been recognized that "the tranamission of research 
information to farmers is a vital factor in the rapid develop- 
ment of the rural economy"^ ^« The Plan further emphasises 
the need to pay *'mox^ intewive and contimous attention^ 
to extension services, and to restructure the training of 
extension workers to meet the real needs of the rural 
pommunities. Yet, the flanks Policy i&sues do not show 
sufficient infra structural provision to support any sustainable 
improvement* 

The policy issues address the following areas: 
reorganization of the information mystem to develop 
coordination between federal and state information 
ministries; 
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i»prov*»ment of 'broedcasting systeif; 
developing facilities for the di&s^nina tion of 
printed inforaetion on goTernnent actiTities; 
eatablialsent of an agency to coordinate the collection 
and circulation of factual neva about Kigeria within 
and outside the country; and 

development and maintenance of library services to 

assist the spread of knowledge and information 

aaong people in the various cooiaunities. 

It can be readily observed that with the exception 
of the policy issue on broadcasting ay8tema» all other 
issues are functions that can be performed by a single 
agency, perhaps the library, in whose range of functions 
they fall. The first problem therefore is that any 
attempt to iaplement them separately as they are through 
different agencies, is lirely to r^^sult in duplication and 
chaos, which are clearly avoidable. Secondly, while library 
functions have been clearly defined, only about U.5 per cent 
of the total capital expenditure has been allocated for the 
peraanent building of the National Library. Nothing has 
been said shout how these functions can be performed, or 
how library services generally can be developed in order 
tc achieve the stated objective* 

The problems noted in the Third Plan Confirm the 
confusion that characterises policies in the previous plans, 
.The problems include the following: 

^ the failure to start the construction of the National 
Library headquarters building during the second Plan 
period while its 2 branches were still in rented 
accommodation; 
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existing inf oroatlon 3 erTices are not adequately 
geared to Nigeria* a new role la International affairs^ 
nor to national aaplratlona and unltjr; 
Shortage of racilitiea, equipment axid personn-tl to 
cope with the task; 

Library aervicea diO. not catch up vith the denand for 
tben throughout the country; and 

lopsided distribution of library service^ with rural 
areas neglected* 

The plan concludes that "libraries have not 'been able 
to perfora effectively their role aa centres of learning 
and public enligjiteninent"^^# Despite these apparently well 
noted shortcoalngs of its ''predeceBsor Planfi", the Third 
Plan states that the «a3or policy neasures in the Infomation 
sector "is to aake Inforaation services acre efficient In 
the task of propotlng the nation^B basic of unity and the 
projection of the natiop^s image abroad ". It thus states the 
following object ives: 

• developoent of radio and TV broadcasting; 

expansion of library services throughout the country 
and to renote areas; 

laproveaent of facilities for printed inforaation 
and aaxiaun aupport to government newspapers In 
propagating governinent activities and dlssenlnating 
general news to the nubile : and 

- ' proQotlon of arts and culture* 

However, the Second Progress Report (1976/77) on the 
Third Plan lists the following as the shortcomings arising 
from the isplementat ion of the plan: 

- inadequate transnisalon of research inforaation in 
both q^iallty and quantity; and 

alow progreas of both ^deral and State Library Projects. 
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In the Fourth Plan, library »crvicee are relocatcOi 
the the 
froa/lnfDrBatlon tc^^ducatlon ftectcor* In thia plan, there 

la a - noticeable decline in the emphaaia on library 

and infomation serTicea^in both policy isauea and reaource 

allocation* Apart from a one-aentence atateaent that, 

library deTelopaent foraa an iaportant coaponent of the 

educational serviced**, the plan is sil«:it about library 

and information aerricea developaent* 

Qie contrasting feature of the National Rolling Plan 

is the relatively high emphasis placed on the development 

and diveraification of library and Information aervices* 

It is interesting to note that in the First Rolling Plan 

(1990-92) and the roll over Plans (1991-93) the importance 

of library and inforination services » in almost all sectors 

of developaent, has been invariably recognized. For instance, 
the 

under^ agricultural subaector a Central Agricultural Keference 
Library ^ to serve as agricultural Data Bank; and Agricultural 
Statistics Data Bank and Information Bisaeaination have 
been listed as important projects to be executed during the 
plan periods Abcnit 33 per cent of the total budget allocated 

to the Planning Research and statist ics subsector has been 

i 6 

set aside for this purpose ' • 

For the first time provisions have been made for rural 

library facilities and publications aBd dissemination of 

technical information, all under zniral development sector* 

Under Commerce and Finance subsector, provisions have been 

made for National Trsde and Information Network; under the 

Fisheries aub^sector, for Fisheries Heeources Survey, Data 

the 

Bank and extension services; and unde^ Industrial aub-«ector, 
for Industrial ^ta Bank* There is generally increased 
attention to library and information projects for government 
ministries, departienta, institutions, and for the general 



public. However, the baeic probleae of Inarticulate 
policies on coordiiiatiOD and resource-ftharing that charac- 
terise the National Levelopiicnt Plans renain to b-^ tackled 
in the Rolling Plans* 

Generally, development planners in Nigeria have failed 

stated 

to aee the need for clearly ^ ^nd coh^^^rent policies to 

provide a secure and unaJ&biguous place for development 

inf oriiation. This can be expected as an oitooae of the genex^lly 
defecture 

^approach to development planning, but -it , could be 

rectified if information was given the recognition and 
attention it deserves. 

National Inforaatlon Policies; Obstacles and Prospects 

The basic objective of ir*f orma ti on policies is to develop 
effective infonnation system and services, A necessary 
condition for comprehensive and coherent national information 
policies is the recognition of information as a necessary 
resource for development and a clear definition of th^ role 
information plays in national development* In the case of 
Hlgeria as a developing country national information policies 
should focus on the follovlcg areas: 

identifying information needs; 

information resource development; 

coordination and resource-sharing; 

information training and education; 

the role of profesrlonal associations 

promoting effective use; and 

rural development planning. 

Vfhile each of these areas is important in developing 
effective information services, they are characterised by 
numerous problems in Nigeria* The problems can be better 
illustrated by examining each area in tum« 
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Identifying Infortcatlon We^ds 

Effectiire information serTlcee are, needless to say, 
those based on user£* needs. In Klgerla, one aajor problea 
in this respect is lack of financial resources and support 
for well designed surveys to determine users* needs witli 
a view to establishing appropriate services. Most user 
studies are carrie^by individuals f rom un iversities, often 
poorly financed, and gei^relly with little or no iapect on 
development decisions* While user studies are very scanty 
in Nigeria, it ie difficult, if not impossible, to provide 
services on the basis of these needs even where they are 
known, because resoupces are far too inadequate to respond 
to such needs. 

The aost ambitious user studies in Nigeria so far arise 
from the 

^ural Development Information System (rUDIS) project, idiich 

16 

was begun in 1961 as an on-going research by Aboyade. This 
proj-K^t is mlssion-ori'-nted aimed at establiahing library 
and information services in Badeku, a village about 1? miles 
from the University of Ibadan campus, shortcoming of 

this research and perhaps of any locally or regionally-bwsed 
research of this nature in Nigeria, is very limited general!- 
zat^ on, because of cultural, econoaic, social, and educational 
factors arlsiixg from the diverse nature of the country*8 
populations. 

Information Rescnirce Development 

AS in many other countries, libraries are the main 

infomation re sources -collecting agencies. The National 

Library of Nigeria (NLN) is by decree of 1970 a legal 
centre, 

deposit^ resDonsible for receiving all published materials 
and government publications in the country; preparation of 
National Bibliographies^ cataloguing and classification; and 
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an 

BonetlBes acting aa^gent of international library cooperation. 

TheBe arc clearly specified functions of^KLN supported by 

legal proTiaions. The KIN therefore has the re6;;onfilbility 

of keeping track of information aaterials vithin and outaide 

the country. Bat effective performance of the IB 

seriously affected by various factors* 

Firstf underfunding has always been a chronic problen* 

Consequently dlevelopaent and expansion programs » in terms 

of purchase of materials, tools and equipment; maintaining 

infra structural facilities such as telecommunication, postal 

services and transportation, for collection development and 

follow«cp; staff developm^^nt ; research; and physical 

been 

expansion, have always^dversely affected. 

Secondly, many small publishers cemuot be identified 
and therefore a number of them simply fail, *ith impunity, 
to comply with the legal deposit law. similarly, a lot of 
government documents from Ministries, perastatale, departments 
and institutions of learning are not collected, Generally, 
collecting documents produced within the country, especially 
documents in local languages, mostly published by email 
publishing enterpT'lsQs, appears to be more problematical than 
acquiring thoae produced outaide* 

Coor-dination and Re source ^sharing 

The only way to achieve effective coordination is 
through well-defined networking arrangements between 
information institutions. However, the greatest obstacles 
in achieving an effective network system in Nigeria are 
underfunding^ and poor tel'^coomunication serv\ces, A lot 
of wasteful duplication therefore exists in Nigerians 
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Information Senfices^ including acadealc libraries » because 
they cannot maintain effective coanunication with one another. 

At present, the Hl^ seess to be the only institution 
that can serve as a central coordinating s-gency, or at least 
provide a nechanisn for resource sharing* But given the 
structural problems, whatever efforts the NIN makes can 
hardly be effective, especially in rural ccmaunities where 
information services are unorganized and insufficient* 

Training and Education for Information Worlcfopce 

Information-related courses are feirly repres'»nted in 

Nigerian institutions of higher learning. Beside several 

colleges of education and polytechnics, there are about 

six universities that offer such courses with programmes 

ranging from certificate to PhD. Therefore, a fairly good 

number of both professional and para professional information 

workers are produced every year, even tho^igh manpower shortage 

remains a problem, especially in public libraries. 

The basic problems of information training and education 

in Nigeria are inadequate training facilities, such as 

appropriate teaching aatei'ials, and information tools and 

technologies. Secondly, curricula are not tailored to suit 

the needs and demands of the grasaroots, they are generally 
the 

biased towards£print-oriented population. Courses on 

repackaging of information, translation, system analysis 

and design are generally not available, and there is little 

emphasis on infojrmation technologies and research methods 

and techniques. continued deteriorating conditions of 

higher education in Nigeria wors**n. this situation further. 

the 

*'Brain drain^* has beccoe a disturbing phenoaenon wit>^maB8 
exodus of Bore q:uallfied and experienced teachers leading 
the institutions for better^paying Jobs. This has made it 
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alaoBt impossible to review these curricula on regular 
basis to respond to the changing needs of the coouaunityy 
as there are no teachers to teach the new courses, nor 
materials to support the teaching. 

Another important problem is lack of adequate atten- 
tion to continuing education through short courses^ exchanges 
of staff and Joint research and other programmes. It is 
becoming increasingly difficxilt, ev^n in universities, to 
organise forums, such as workshops, conferences, seminars, 
etc, to exchange ideas between information professionals. 
Opportunities for inTormation professionals, iiK^ludlng 
lecturers in information training institutions, to attend 

such for\ims at international, or even national level, are 
becoming increasingly limited. 

AS a result of these inadequacies information workers 

in Nigeria are produced with neither adequate understanding 

of the rural ccmaunities, nor of the full possibilities 

of their professional role. 

Professional Associations 

The Nigerian Library Associatin (NLA) serves as a 

central umbrella association with branches or divisions in 

almost all the 30 states, of Nigeria. 2ven though membership 

is voluntary all those in the library and information 

as 

professions, both as individimls and^as social ions, are 
supposedly members. The Association depends almost entirely 
on members' subacriptionsto c^rry out its programmes and 
activities. 

The major problem of the NLA is organisational. 
There is serious gap of communication between the national 



and the •tales* DlTiaiona, aa a reault of which they 
carry out their aetivitiee independently of one another. 
There are no clearly defined relationships , in teraa of 
distribution of political and adMinistrative power , 

financial ohligations, rights and responsihiliti^s, between 
the national body, the Bivisions, and the individual 
aembers. Consequently, a large nuaber of aeabers do not 
subscribe to the Association, Therefore, aost states* 
Divisions find it difficiilt to organize and operate effec- 
tively, and this seriously affects the national body since 
its membership is drawn from the Sitates' ^.visions. 

This organisational weakness cripples the efforts of 
the Association to attract public recognition, support, and 
the legal backing that will enable it to participate in -ihe 
decision and policy making regarding library and information, 
NeverthjCleBS, the NLA seems to have great prospects, 
especially now that inforinatlon has begun to attract 
recognition as a vital resou2*ce for development. An enhanced 
Image would no doubt be a source of greater strength for the 
KLA to influence policy decisions regarding the professions 
generally, 

PromotiPg Effective Use 

It is interesting to note that a significant nuaber 
of -acadeaic libraries have user education prograanes, 
gener:.lly provided for students only, such programmes are 
incorporated into study skills programmes where students are 
taught infonsstion handling skills and how to use a library 
effectively for various purposes. Apart froa this, efforts 
towards promoting use are generally ineffective. 
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One basic problem in this area is lack of curricula 
provision for users* education in Nigerian primary and 
secondary schools. In fact, most of such schools have no 
libraries or resources centers. Therefore^ most of the 
students at tertiary institutions have not been oriented to 
develop a lasting appreciation of the value of library and 
information* 

On the other hand, public libraries find it difficult 



to organize effective user education programmes largely 
because of the difficulty in mobilizing users to attend* 
Services, especially non-print cannot meet the existing needs, 
and public relations and publicity activities to enlighten users 
are often given Insufficient attention. People therefore 
develop negative attitude towards library and inf orrr.ation 
services, generally. For the illiterate majority, especially 
the rural people, library and information services have no 
relevance to their life, and for the literate, including 
the highly educated, such services are relevant only %rfhen 
they pursue a formal education. 



These problems may explainjthe ineffectiveness of the 
attempts by some states to establish rural information 
services through inobile systems, and the failure of the 
Readership Promotion campaign initiated by the NLN, 

Rural Development Planning 

The peculiar circumstances of the rural communities 
have always inforrr.ed the decision to make separate policies 
for rural development in Nigeria's development planning. 
Therefore, the need to have articulate and coherent rural 
information policies in Nigeria's national information policies 
cannot be overemphasised, considering the strategic importance 
of rural communities in Nigerians development efforts* 

In recent years, Nigeria decided to adopt a concept of 
integrated rural developiMt, %^ich implies a nulti-dimensional 
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approach ir. which various programmes • education, agriculture, 
healthy sanitation, water supplyt etc ^ are meaningfully 
coordinated and interrelated • The objective is to achie« 
all-round development in the rural areas* However, policy 
statements have indicated that emphasis has consistently been 
placed on individual progranvnes, largely agricultural^ rather 
than on the mschanism that will facilitate * logic 
ot Intermction of the various programmes. Policies 

have not made provisions f or proccdtorea ot effective enlighten- 
ment on how education for instance can contribute significantly 
to output* Or, how better education, health and 

nutrition can raise incomes and productivity* Or how mothers* 
education can help in raising healthier children^^* This 
cannot be achieved unless provisions have been made for 
programmes and activities to be directed towards changing 
the people's attitudes to see the need and relevance of these 
efforts, and to be able to sustain ther?.# These provisions .^re 
lacking, and so are provisions to keep development planners 
informed of the changing needs and circumstances of the rural 
communities on which development policies should be based 
A survey by the Nigerian Institute of Social and Economic 
R :search (NISER, 1979:89-90) identified the following as 
problems limiting agricultural development: 
"inadequate extension services** • • 
Activities to enlighten farmers to use new inputs 
profitably are lagging behind those which supply 
such inputs, very much like putting the cart before 
the horse"; and 
- inadequate research and lack of data: more effective 
planning of the agricultural sector would require 
data of much higher quality than are now available 
in the system* Such data will be required not 
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only on the performance of agriculture (crop 
production, productivity, capitalization, etc) but 
also on motivation patterns, pattern and quality 
of life, aspirations and problems of living, local 
organizational problems, etC) of the agricultural 
and rural populations'' ♦ 

One of the objectives of the Fourth Development Plan 
(1981-85:37)^ is to address the problem of inadequate 
transmission of agricultural research information both in 
quality and quantity, by reducing the existing ratio of 
1:2, 500, extension worker to farmers. This problem, however, 
remained throughout the 19B0s« 

While nearly all the problems noentioned in each of the 
areas discussed above have remained, the state's misconception 
of, and negative attitude to information, seem to be gradually 
changing for the better* With the National Information Policies 
being formulated presently one may assume that information 
has begun to get the State's recognition as an important, 
if not necessary, resource for development. However, the 
degree of one's optimism will depend on the actualization 
of these policies, on how coherent and comprehensive they 
are, antj on the means provided and resources committed for 
their execution. At any rate, national information policies 
for Nigeria must address the problems in the areas discussed 
above* Considerations must be given to providing a means 
for effective azcess to, especially home- prod uced , information, 
and to mechanisms for coordination and resource-sharing on 
nation-wide scale* 

It is, how/ever, necessary to realize that success 
in executing national information policies in Nigeria 
depends on how much attention is given to the peculiar 
circumstances of the rural communities • 
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It also depends on the coBmitsent to apply and keep under 
retiew legal proviaion aade to gulde» gcTern and regulate 
auch pollciei* 

Conclusion 

Thia dlacuaaion haa recognised that Nigeria 'a detelox>* 
■ental probleaa are not aa a reault of Inadequate resources, 
hut of the staters negative attitude towards developing her 
human resource through effective provision of information 
services. An attitude believed to he largely developed 
from the misconception of the role information plays in 
national development. This is arguably the root cauae of 
the current chaotic atate of information services, which 
include wasteful duplication, poor collection development, 
absence of mechaniam for re soux^ce -sharing, shortage of 
manpower, and weak professional associations, with resultant 
underatilization of information resource s. Rural i>eople who 
are already marginalized by harsh circumstances - poverty, 
illiteracy, and traditionalism - are further deprived of 
access to information with which lasting improvements in 
their conditions can be made possible. 

To address thpse problems requires a fundamental change 
in gover^ent's perception of and attitude to inforaation and 
the role it plays in national developnent* A willingness to 
formulHte coherent and comprehenaive national inforaation 
policies and a commitment to providing reaourcea for their 
effective execution are positive aigns of this change » which 
seems tc have Just begun in Nigeria, as National Inforaation 
Policies are preaently being fomulated. How adequately these 
policies will addresa the current problems and the aize of 
resources to be committed to their execution remain to be aeen^ 
perbapa very aoon. Whatever the caae national information 
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policies 9 which do i^t take cognizance of the special 
circuni stances of the rural cocaaunlties in Nigeria are very 
likely to Ail in achieving this desired objective. The 
rural populace constitute the largest segment of the 
country's population, and "the most valuable resources 

any country has is its people, the aeans and the end of 

20 

economic advance** • 
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LIBRARY AND INFORI^TION SERVICES FOR DISABLED INDIVIDUALS 

Sanjaya Mishra* 



(Defines the term •Disabled.* Discusses the need for 
Library and Information Services to disabled individuals. 
Enumerates barriers to quality library and information services. 
Emphasises the need for special * Education and Training' of 
librarians, rlakes out a case for * National Policy' on Library 
and Information System )e 

0. INTRODUCTION 

Public libraries play a vital role in the spread of education, 
dissemination of information, utilization of the leisure time 
for over all socio-economic development of a nation. Libraries 
are service oriented organisations, existing to satisfy the 
information needs of the people they serve. Tne second lav; of 
Library Science enunciated by Dr. S.n. Ranganathan - • Every 
reader his/her book', emphasises that library and information 
services are for all, including the educated, illiterate, rich, 
poor, v7orKer, sick, blind, dumb etc. Libraries should dissemi- 
nate inroriTHtion and knov;ledge to all the people for their social, 
economic and political uplif tment , irrespective of caste, creed, 
colour, religion, nationality, disability and all such barriers. 
V.'ith the end of 19:^2, the 'United Nations Decade for Disablea 
persons (1983-1992)' shall be over and it is in this context, 
the services for disabled individuals are of much concern to 
the libraries, specially to zne puulic libraries allover the \vorld. 



*McPhil. Student (UGC-JuF) , Department of Library and Information 
Science, University of Delhi, Delhi-1 10007 (INDIA). 
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1 . WHO IS DISABLED? 

In Library and Information Science literature, words like 

disadvantaged J disabled and handicapped are used interchangeably. 

However, they have little differences. V^ebsters^ Third New 

International Dictionary of the English Language Unabridged 

defines 'disadvantaged ' as some one "lacking in the basic 

resources believed to be necessary for an equal position 

in the society^^ and * handicap* as ''a disadvantage that inakes 

achievement usually difficult, especially a physical disability 

2 

that li.i^its the capacity to work." But in practical usage 
disadvantaged is used as a Broader Term (BT) including physical 
as well as mental disability, old aged, patients, prisoners, 
linguistic and ethnic minorities etc., and handicap is used 
only in the sense of physical and mental disability. Dequin^ 
has made a strong case in favour of the use of 'disabled' over 
Viandicapped* . He states that a "disability becomes handicap 
only if it prevents a disabled person from overco:ning the 
limitations of disability."^ A ^disability' can be best des- 
cribed by some sort of physical or mental impairment and 
'handicap' denotes a social condition, that means, an individual 
has limitations.-^ Fv^.n this discussion, the term 'disabled' 
is preferred, because it exhibits positive attituae towards 
the disability possessed by an individual. Thus, 'disabled' 
refers to a person having one or more of the follov:ing impair- 
ments, such as visual, hearing:, speech, orthopaedic, and intellec- 
tual or mental impairments • 



2. libkary and information n"£eds of the disabled 



Library and inforination needs of people in general differ 
according to their age and level of cognitive development and 
so is the case with the disabled individuals. However, the 
disabled individuals may have so.iie needs unique to their dis- 
ability^ For example, a visually impaired individual cannot 
read the conventional print media and hence needs documents 
in braille script ^ talking books etCo 

3. LIBRARY AND INF0RI4ATI0N SERVICE TO THE DISABLED 

"Handicapped individuals have the same information needs 
as the population at large" ^ and hence the libraries serving 
disabled persons should provide wide range of service for the 
intellectual, cultural, vocational and recreational needs of 
xheir users. Besides traditional services, the library should 
provide audio-visual materials, braille books, talking books, 
story hour in sign language, toys etc* i or disabled persons. 
•Bibliotherapy • can be a helpful technique for serving the 
disabled individuals. Bibliotheraphy is the process of reduc- 
ing the mental and emotional strain through systematic use of 
reading materials in a v;ay that v;ill help the reader to get 
well and return to the community. It involves the knov:ledge 
of the psychology of the reader as well as books that suits 
to the problem and hence the bibliotherapist should be a 
professionally trained librarian. 
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3..1- Barriers to Library and Information Service 

There are four kinds of barriers to quality library and 
information service for disabled, v;hich are: "1) attitudinal 
barriers which grow out of prejudices; 2) the barriers of print 
itself for those v;ho for reasons of visual, physical or neural 
handicap cannot use it; 5) physical barriers v;hich block access 
to the exterior or interior of library buildings; and h) the 
lack of public awareness of all the information services that 
libraries are equipped to supply - and ready to supply - to 
the disabled."' The library building should be designed such, 
that wheel chairs can easily move inside the library and help 
the physically disabled individuals to brov/se among stacks to 
select their desired materials. Many a time the general public 
is unav/are of' the specific services provided for disabled indi- 
viduals by the libraries. In such a case, it is essential that, 
the libraries should go a step ahead and advertise their services 
to attract more users for better utilization of resources avai- 
lable in their libraries for disabled individuals^ . 

h. EDUCATION AxND TRAINING 

Attitudinal barrier tov/ards serving disabled persons in 
the library is of serious concerno Development of positive 
attitude towards disabled persons is one of the essential 
aspect of library education and training. ''Many emotions and 
attitudes lead to prejudice tov:ards the disabled: fear of the 
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unknown, embarrasrnent at not knowinp; how to behave towards 
disabled persons, belief that one disablity automatically 
means a person has another also* But regardless of the hidden 
or acknowledged reasons for prejudice, students in library 
education programs - all students - should be exposed to some 
of the literature v;hich dispels myths that surround the dis- 

g 

abled." Hov.'ever, it is unrealistic to teach Library and 
Information Service for Disabled to all students and hence an 
optional paper on this subject can be highly suited for the 
purpose • According to vVright, "if libraries are to serve 
handicapped individual the staff members will need to be 
educated about the characteristics of various disabling condi- 
tions and the varied information needs and resources relevant 

9 

to the needs of these persons Thus, it is the responsibi- 
lity of library schools to design courses in ^Library and Infor- 
mation Service for Disabled and impart education to professionals 
for development of positive attitude and better services to the 
disabled individuals. Even, refresher courses ca- be organised 
to train librarians serving disabled individuals • 

5^ NEED FOR NATIONAL POLICY 

Many of the less developed countries do not have 'National 
Library and Information Policy' and in such a condition it is 
obvious that there is lack of clear cut policy for services to 
the disabled individuals. For example, in India, the draft 
policy statement on National Policy on Library and Information 
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System prepared by haja Karn.nohun i\oy Library Founiation expli- 
city states that "15» Special efforts shall be .aade to provide 
library facilities for the handicapped persons - the blind, 
the old and other physically aTid socially handicapped persons 
such as patients in hospitals, prisoners, orphans, etc. All 

1 0 

public libraries shall have adequate stocks of Braille books." 
ilov/ever, v;hen the Ciovernment oi' India set up a Co:n:nittee on 
National x^olicy on Library and Infor.nation Syste:n in 1y65, the 
emphasis on library services to disabled individuals vjas paid 
less attention, v:hich is reflected in the following statement; 
"3^5 The district library should serve as an apex library for 
each district v;ith public libraries at city, town and village 
levels constituting important co.-nponents in the district library 
system. In addition to the usual services to be rendered by it, 
it should also provide for learning facilities and recreation 
for the handicapped. Whenever possible, district libraries and 
comparable city public libraries snould provide literature in 
Braille Unless the p^overn.-aents are involved in the provision 

of right service to the right person at rirht ti.ne in right form, 
the aim of universal literacy and universal availability of 
information cannot be achieved. Hov:ever, voluntary agencies 
play vital role in the development of libraries and specially 
in the development of library services for disabled. Thus, 
there is a need for ^'Jational Policy on Library and Infori.aation 
Services for Disabled', v:hich should specifically state the 
objectives, services to be provided and standards of services 
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to legally force the librarit?s for providinr: quality library 
services to disabled individuals. It is in this context inter- 
national agencies j:J:t: unesco and IFLA should exercise their 
influence and provide their expertise and experience to govern- 
ments and professional associations working at national level 
in the countries allover tne v/orld and less developed countries 
in particular to improve the services for the disabled persons 
for their educational and recreational needs* 

6. CONCLUSION 

A public library has a special responsibility tov:ards 
disabled persons. They may be blind, elderly people or mentally 
sick. A public library can alleviate their miseries to a 
certain extent by providing reading materials and special 
facilities. There is a need for special 'Education and 
Training* to librarians^ and ^National Pol;cy* on 'Library and 
Information Service for Disabled' be formulated and implemented 
effectively. The librarians should keep in viev v;hile serving 
the disabled that they (disabled) can do, v.^hat v.^e (able bodied) 
can, What they nerd is only our helping hand to do things right. 
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Abstract. CD-ROM iraplementaiion can have a major impact on service delivery for libraries an^' 
documcntaiion centers. How to adjust library policies to effectively meet the demand of users, 
means the librar>' management must work out systems to not only optiitiiTC personnel management 
in terms of training and ways and means of service delivery to the end-user community, but also 
effea policies that will ensure thai these resources are shared within the local or national library 
community. Obtaining and instituting these resources is only the first step. How to effectively 
implement the ser>'ice is just as important. Marketing must be an integral, initial step in 
establishing Q)-ROM information services. This paper focusscs on Q)-ROM implementation and 
its implications for various library policies in the field of neru'orking, personnel management and 
infomiation marketing. The findings of this report are primarily based on the experience of the 
Royal Tropical Institute, Koninklijk Instituut voor de Tropen (KFT), during the implementation of 
OD-ROM technology in 28 countries in Asia, Africa, the Pacific and the Caribbean. 



Introduction 



For most information professionals, especially those working in "information- 
isolated*' areas\ many features of CD-ROM (Compact Disc Read-Only 
Memory) make the decision to start utilizing optical discs very appealing. Direct 
access to large amounts of bibliographic, full text and other data, at fixed rates, 
becomes a reality. The retrieved data can be printed or transferred to -magnetic 
media without great difficulty. CD-ROMs effect bibliographic control, 
information dissemination and repackaging, at an internal, regional, national, and 
even at an international level. 



^ The term "information-isolated areas" (introduced by Jane Kinney Meyers, see "references") 
is used - in a certain context - as a more adequate alternative (o "developing countries" 
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A growing number of CD-ROM titles have entered the marketplace in recent 
years. The yearly increase of available CD-ROM titles covers a growing 
number of scientific disciplines. In addition, large and expansive bibliographic 
files on CD-ROM, such as MEDLINE (medicine) and CAB Abstracts 
(agriculture), are now also available in specific subsets and published as single 
CD-ROM titles, specifically serving the smaller and middle sized or specialized 
libraries and documentation centers. At the same time, new interfaces (the link 
between the user and the database) have been developed and existing interfaces 
are updated regularly. The CD-ROM user has a choice of which tools to use for 
information retrieval and information output- Some files, such as MEDLINE and 
POPLINE (population, family planning), are even published by more than one 
CD-ROM company, providing different interfaces for the same database. There 
seems to be a trend in CD-ROM interface design to serve a wider spectrum of 
the information community: the complex interface for the trained information 
*^pecialist, providing a variety of gadgets; and the basic interface aimed at the 
inexperienced end-user. Plans for a full interface-database compatibility are 
under way: in a recent interview, Mr Bela Hatvany, president of one of the 
largest CD-ROM publishing companies, SilverPlatter Information Inc., predicted 
that his company will introduce CD-ROM database-publishing standards that 
will enable the user to access any CD-ROM with the interface of its own choice 
{Tfie Electronic Library, 1991). Even hardline CD-ROM skeptics like Mc Sean 
(Afc Sean, 1992) do not express any doubts that in developing countries, CD- 
ROMs play a useful part in libraries and documentation centers. 

AH these factors contribute to the fact that more and more information 
professionals are considering, now or in the near future, the incorporation of 
CD-ROMs in their professional routine. 

The introduction of CD-ROMs in many information units in developing 
countries have increased the potential for service delivery of the units and 
changed the daily routine of many information professionals. Some direct 
implications CD-ROMs can have on the information unit, especially in 
information-isolated areas, are discussed. It is argued that many CD-ROM 
pitfalls need to be addressed by information personnel and m?,nagement of the 
information unit or its parent organization. The impacts of instituting CD-ROM 
based information services are grouped around three subjects: networking, 
personnel and marketing. These impacts can be acknowledged at an early stage 
and addressed in the CD-ROM implementation plan to ensure maximum 
utilization of the CD-ROM based onformation services. 



2 Background Information 



The findings presented in this paper are primarily based on the experience of 
the Royal Tropical Institute, Koninklijk Instituut voor de Tropen (KIT), during 
the execution of 50 CD-ROM projects in more than 25 developing countries 
(see table 1). 

In addition to KITs bibliographic database publishing activities and 
consultancies in the field of information management, since 1989, KIT staff 
members have executed projects to implement CD-ROM work stations in 
developing countries for a variety of donor agencies. In the field of agriculture 
and rural development KIT executed the CD-ROM Programme of the Technical 
Centre for Agricultural and Rural Cooperation (CTA) in the ACP (Africa, 
Caribbean, Pacific) states. In the field of health, family planning and population 
KIT assisted the Johns Hopkins University's Center for Communication 
Programs (USA) with its POPLINE CD-ROM Training Program in countries 
in Asia and Africa. In addition CD-ROM implementation (or related) projects 
were executed for other donor agencies and organizations such as DGIS (the 
Dutch Directorate General for International Co-operation), the EC (European 
Community) and FINNIDA (Finnish International Development Agency). KIT 
also participated in the preparation and execution of workshops aimed at both 
university librarians and academic administrators on the topic of CD-ROM 
technology in developing countries. 

KITs expertise related to CD-ROM implementation in developing countries is 
aimed at the following areas: 

* advise on technology (hardware, software), existing sources of information 
and database management 

* investigate and advise management on training tiiat would be required 

* conduct on-site training courses and workshops 

* provide remote help-desk facilities 

* general project management 

The CD-ROM training sessions which took place at the institutions involved in 
the projects, form an important aspect of the CD-ROM implementation 
programme. Training could be aimed at experienced or inexperienced 
information personnel (see tables 3 and 4), due to a flexible modular approach 
of the on-site training course. A maximum training package comprised the 
following elements: 



* basic skills in operating personal computers 

* an introduction in computerized bibliographic databases 

* information retrieval from CD-ROMs 

* information repackaging 

* information marketing 

* database production and design 

The organizations involved in the many CD-ROM projects could vary from 
main university libraries to smaller research and extension units (see table 2). 



2.1 Tables 



table 1 Countries where CD-ROM Work Stations were 

Implemented by KIT 



Bangladesh 


Ivory Coast 


Surinam 


Botswana 


Kenya 


Swaziland 


Burkina Faso 


Lesotho 


Tanzania 


Cameroon 


Malawi 


Trinidad & Tobago 


Chad 


Mali 


Western Samoa 


Egypt 


Nigeria 


Zaire 


Ethiopia 


Papua New Guinea 


Zambia 


Fiji 


PhiHppines 


Zimbabwe 


Ghana 


Sierra Leone 




Indonesia 


Sudan 





table 2 Type of Organizations where CD-ROMs were 

Implemented 



f 

Research Institutes 


30% 


Extension & Training Institutes 


28% 


Universities 


24% 


Ministries 


12% 


International Organizations 


6% 



table 3 Type of Trainees Operating the CD-ROM 
Work Station 



Librarians & Information Specialists 


47% 


Administrative Staff with Info Tasks 


34% 


Researchers 


19% 



table 4 Experience of Trainees with Automated Literature 
Searching 



No Experience 


67% 


Experience with Local Databases 


17% 


Experience with Online Databases 


16% 



table 5 End-User Access to CD-ROM Work Station 



Via Intermediary Only 


73% 


Direct & Via intermediary 


19% 


Direct Only 


8% 
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3 CD-ROMs and Common Pitfails 



CD-ROMs have a great potential especially for libraries and documentation 
centers in information-isolated areas. While acknowledging the definite 
advantages of CD-ROM technology, a few potential problems need to be 
mentioned. 

* misconceptions surrounding the product 

A CD-ROM workstation is not a question-and-answer machine. 
Bibliographic databases on CD-ROM are reference tools. Full text 
databases on CD-ROM are just another way of publishing books, 
journals, etc., with a text retrieval tool. In some cases they simply 
function as photocopy machines to collect some revenues for reproducing 
material under copyright. Misconceptions about CD-ROMs generally lead 
to disappointment and under-utilization: a waste of, frequendy, limited 
financial resources. 

* the assumption that no training is needed 

When CD-ROMs were launched in the 1980s, many producers praised 
the user-friendly interfaces, as opposed to the online search systems, used 
to access their products: just hit the keys on your keyboard and the long- 
awaited answers scroll onto your monitor. This might be true for the 
experienced, well educated librarian who has worked with computers and 
bibliographic databases in his/her career before. However, for a lot of 
librarians working in information-isolated areas, where in general there 
is a lack of bibliographical control, bibliographic database search 
techniques are not widely known or utilized at all. Many donor-driven 
CD-ROM initiatives without a training component often resulted in 
situations where CD-ROM equipment was not fully utilized, if utilized 
at all, resulting in a librarian's negative attitude towards new information 
technology, 

* little conception of the technology involved 

CD-ROMs operate in the "periphery" of personal computers. These 
computers need maintenance and qualified personnel to configurate and 
install the system and to help out in case the system is down. Basic 
knowledge of operating software (MS-DOS) is vital for anyone in charge 
of a CD-ROM system. Some knowledge of word processing software is 
a requirement to generate and repackage output from the CD-ROM for 



further dissemination. If no qualified computer personnel are employed at 
the library, which is often the case in information-isolated areas, library 
staff should at least be trained in the basic skills of opK;rating computers. 
For more complex maintenance and trouble shooting, service contracts 
with local computer suppliers should be established. In this context it 
should be noted that purchasing hardware directly from computer 
suppliers in industrialized countries may seem cheaper in the short mn, 
but contracting local suppliers for the maintenance of equipment they did 
not sell is often impossible or only at high cost. 

lack of incorporation of CD-ROMs in library services 

Instead of going through a relatively slow process of gaining access to 
large databases, libraries in developing countries can use CD-ROMs to 
quickly go from limited services to more sophisticated forms of semce 
based on information retrieval from large, comprehensive sources of 
information. Not only library staff should be trained, the library's clients 
should at least be made aware of the new service, and be informed 
through demonstrations and workshops. New services based on the 
availability of large files on CD-ROMs, such as current awareness 
services, selective dissemination of information, can be instituted. New 
client target groups can be serviced. 

unrealistic budgeting 

The majority of CD-ROMs containing bibliographic data are sold on a 
yearly subscription basis. Should the CD-ROM subscription be cancelled, 
many CD-ROM suppliers require that all discs be returned. CD-ROMs 
also have hidden costs: computer supplies such as floppy diskettes, printer 
supplies and paper should be accounted for, as well as writing-off 
replacement of hardware. Long-term budgeting to guarantee CD-ROM 
services over a longer period is essential. 



Most of the above-mentioned problems can be avoided if a sound, realistic 
implementation plan is produced prior to purchasing and utilizing computers and 
discs. In many cases operating CD-ROM services in libraries in developing 
countries is a first step in automating library services. CD-ROM implementation 
in libraries should therefore be treated like any automation plan. 
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4 Networking 



The availability of large amounts of bibliographic information on CD-ROM in 
libraries where hardly any bibliographic material was present before, can often 
boost network activities between libraries and documentation centers. The 
information units with CD-ROM capacity generally have to expand their 
information services to a wider public, including other organizations in more 
remote rural areas. In many donor-driven CD-ROM initiatives the capacity of 
organizations to maintain these network activities are considered to be an 
important site selection criterium for the participating organizations in the 
project. 

The institutions with CD-ROM capability can function as regional information 
resource centers {Hartevelt, 1991) or as national bibliographic focal points 
{Nazim, 1988), serving the bibliographic information needs in the area. 

4,1 Networking and Bibliographic Control 

Networking initiated through the availability of bibliographic CD-ROMs can 
take many forms. To illustrate this idea of networking, beginning with the 
implementation of a CD-ROM work station, the Food and Nutrition Project 
(FNP) of the Association of African Universities (AAU) can serve as an 
example. 

This project, started in 1991 and currently under way, is being implemented by 
KIT. The project to strengthen the AAU/FNP information activities was based 
on using existing information sources, as well as the development of an African 
database on Food and Nutrition. The database activities being undertaken at the 
AAU/FNP headquarters in Accra (Ghana) ser\'e the information needs of the 94 
AAU member universities and will eventually establish the exchange of 
information on African research in the field of food and nutrition. Initially, a 
CD-ROM work station was installed at AAU/FNP headquarters, operating the 
FSTA (Food Science and Technology Abstracts) database on CD-ROM. 
Documentation staff received training in information retrieval and information 
repackaging. Through the existing newsletter of the .AAU/FNP, which was sent 
to out to all member universities, the new bibliographic services of the 
documentation center of AAU/FNP were presented. Request forms for database 
searches were sent out to member universities of the AAU. In return for 
providing the bibliographic services, the AAU/FNP requests users to send back 
material on local research in the field of fooii and nutrition. This material 
functions as a main input source for the locally produced database on African 
research on food and nutrition. 
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In her article describing the introduction of CD-ROM based reference services 
in Malawi, Jane Kinney Meyers {Kinney Meyers, 1991) notes that CD-ROMs 
seem to have a great impact on the problem of poor bibliographic control in 
information-isolated areas. The findings of the Royal Tropical Institute (KIT) 
during the execution of many CD-ROM projects are in line with this 
conclusion. Many organizations where KIT implemented CD-ROM stations 
have since developed plans to establish local computerized databases. 
Bibliographic files on CD-ROM, formerly not accessible, function as an 
example for many librarians to disclose their own collection. Through operating 
various CD-ROM services, librarians become familiar with the contents and 
structure of many bibliographic databases, and some are confronted with the 
lack of reference to indigenous research, grey literature, etc, in most databases 
produced in industrialized countries. 

Providing current database producers with local material to be abstracted and 
included in their databases on CD-ROM is one way of improving the lack of 
reference to indigenous research. Many librarians, however, are more attracted 
to producing their own bibliographic files serving the specific needs of their 
end-user community. The computer hardware, already available and used to 
operate the CD-ROMs, provides the technical tool to establish such databases. 
Coordination of these efforts on a local, regional or national level is vital to 
success and to ensure the exchange of information without great difficulty. 
Through organizing meetings and workshops, experiences are exchanged and 
expertise shared within the local or national library community. 

4.1 Networking and Document Delivery 

Many libraries offering CD-ROM services are confronted with the demand by 
their users for document delivery services, the supply of photocopies of 
documents referenced in the bibliographical databases on CD-ROM. Especially 
in the case where a literature-search is conducted on a database containing 
abstracts, the user may take a well-considered decision to obtain the complete 
article. Tracing the original documents should not always have to be an 
exhaustive frustrating exercise. Many donor-driven CD-ROM projects provide 
financial means to purchase the full articles as originals or photocopies, but in 
many cases this is an expensive service. In many cases, however, the original 
documents can be obtained at less costs from other libraries in the region, which 
denoted the necessity to strengthen relations with national or local, specialized 
libraries. 



5 Personnel 



It goes without saying that personnel of the library/documentation unit is a 
crucial factor in successfully operating the CD-ROM work station and 
maximizing the use of the available resources. Training of personnel during the 
implementation phase should therefore be an issue of major interest to the 
management of the library/documentation unit. A number of management related 
issues regarding personnel operating CD-ROMs are presented. 

5.1 CD-ROM Systems Manager and CD-ROM Database Manager 

The responsibility for effectively operating CD-ROM services in an information 
unit is generally directed to a CD-ROM systems manager and a CD-ROM 
database manager. These tasks can be performed by one person, in the case of 
a small information unit, or divided between several persons, in a larger 
information unit. 

The main tasks of the systems manager are: basic trouble shooting on and 
installation of hard- and software, management of computer supplies, assisting 
with more complex methods of information repackaging, and communication 
with hardware and software suppliers and maintenance personnel Especially 
with donor-driven CD-ROM activities, the systems manager should be able to 
adequately report on any occasional breakdown of the CD-ROM system which 
is vital for effective remote help-desk services. 

The CD-ROM database manager carries out literature searches on the database 
and/or provides assistance to the end-users when they do their own literature 
searches. This person must be knowledgeable in general aspects of automated 
literature searching (full-record searching, field searching, Boolean logic, etc.) 
and has to combine basic subject knowledge on the contents of the database 
with the structure (fields, coverage, index terms, thesauri) of each of the 
databases available. 



5.2 Information Intermediary and/or Direct End-User Access 

One of the operational decisions library/documentation management have to 
make, is how to make the CD-ROMs available to the end-users. Searching 
CD-ROMs can be restricted to the CD-ROM database manager functioning as 
an information intermediary, or can be left to the end-user directly. When 
making such a decision, both organizational and cultural factors must be taken 
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into account. In order to provide end-user access to the CD-ROMs, the work 
station must be located in those areas of the library/documentation premises that 
are accessible to the general public. In many cases, for both technical and 
security reasons, this can not be realized. When the CD-ROMs are made 
available to the end-user via the CD-ROM database manager as an information 
intermediary, the current role and status of that intermediary should be taken 
into account. In general, the role and status of service personnel can be 
appreciated differently. The service of the information intermediary, for instance, 
can be seen as helpful assistance or as unwanted and unaccepted supervision. 

Especially in the case where the CD-ROMs are not directly available to the 
end-user, but only through the CD-ROM database manager as an information 
intermediary, one of the key aspects of his^er task is to translate a particular 
request for information into concepts that precisely fulfil that specific request. 
Througli interactive communication with the end-user, using both a 
supplementary and a critical approach, the database manager must be sure that 
the end-user's request for information is satisfied. End-users which are either 
supplied with too many references (and probably too many irrelevant references) 
or with too few references, are unsatisfied customers and therefore less likely 
to call upon the service again. These communication techniques between the 
intermediary and the end-user must form an integral part of the training 
programme of the CD-ROM database manager. The quality of information 
service delivery, like any service delivery, is for a large part based upon a clear 
insight into the needs of the end-user through communication with this end- 
user. 

In the situation where the CD-ROMs are made available to the end-user 
directly, the CD-ROM database manager must be on stand-by to introduce the 
CD-ROMs to "newcomers" and to provide assistance in database searching, 
generating output etc., when this is needed. In addition to the manuals and quick 
reference cards which generally come with the CD-ROMs, it is advisable that 
additional, more customized search^a.ds are produced, indicating the major 
search commands, explaining the contents of the fields in the database, etc. In 
addition, the specific subject coverage of each of the CD-ROMs can be 
described in a leaflet to help the end-user choose the right CD-ROM title(s) for 
a specific search. 

Although many novice CD-ROM users are able to retrieve some output from 
CD-ROMs without being trained extensively, it appeared that Ihey are not 100 
percent successful: too many irrelevant records, or too many relevant records not 
retrieved. For those end-users the service of the CD-ROM database manager 
is vital to compile a search strategy that will result in a maximum of relevant 
records retrieved. 
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For reasons mentioned above, in most information units where CD-ROMs were 
implemented, direct end-user access was not offered to the clients, only through 
the CD-ROM database manager (see also table 5, ^'background infomiation"). 

S3 Control on Document Delivery 

Requests for document supply resulting from the CD-ROM database search, 
could also be handled best by the CD-ROM database manager. Her or she must 
be familiar with the various sources where the original documents can be found, 
or through which channels they can be obtained. Apart from the fact that many 
CD-ROM database producers offer document delivery services the database 
manager should also be aware of other sources and channels through which the 
documents may be obtained: from the library's own collection, from other 
libraries in the region, through international institutions such as the British 
Council, etc. The database manager should control and advise on the budget for 
document supply, and should record, organize and store the documents already 
obtained through previous document delivery requests. In addition he/she can 
inform the end-user how long it can take to obtain the original document which 
in some cases influences the decision whether or not to start the process of 
obtaining the document. 

:A Status of Information Personnel 

Many articles, describing the poor information facilities in a large number of 
developing countries, indicate as one of the constraints to the development of 
appropriate information facilities, the lack of "authority" of the information 
center and the low status of the information professional. One of the immediate 
effects resulting from the implementation of a CD-ROM work station in the 
library/documentation unit was that in many cases the status of the unit 
increased rapidly. Taking advantage of this change in status, more clients can 
be attracted to utilize the information resources. More clients can also be 
satisfied in their information needs, resulting in a higher appreciation of the 
services of the library/documentation unit and increasing demands for services 
and higher expectations of the quality that can be delivered. 

The increase in status of the information professional is certainly not restricted 
to the situation of the information professional in developing countries only 
(Simmons Brown, 1991), However, the effect seemed especially noticeable in 
organizations where the library/documentation unit became the first department 
to have access to modern computer equipment; and, the library/documentation 



personnel the first employees knowledgeable in operating computer equipment. 

6 Marketing CD-ROM based Information Services 

Since the past few years CD-ROMs are playing an increasingly important role 
in the dissemination of bibliographic data in developing countries. Having direct 
access to these bibliographic sources must be seen as only the first step in 
improving library/documentation services. Optimizing the use of these resources 
and reaching out to new sectors of the user-community is a precondition £nd 
an essential activity to the success of any information unit. In a majority of the 
cases where KIT implemented CD-ROM projects, the information unit did not 
render any automated bibliographic services before (see table 4 "background 
information"). CD-ROMs therefore did not automatically fit into existing 
information ser\'ices operated by the information unit and already known to and 
used by the public. Marketing of the CD-ROM based information services had 
to be introduced and incorporated into the daily routine of the information 
professional to raise awareness of the public for this new service and ic ensure 
maximum use of the information resources. 

Before attention is paid to some aspects of marketing of CD-ROM based 
information services, some issues related to marketing of information in general 
are discussed. 



6,1 Marketing and Service Personnel 

In the approach to the marketing of services, as opposed to the marketing of 
goods, service personnel plays a key role in the entire marketing concept. The 
reason for this is that the actual service is created in close collaboration between 
the service provider and the client. The client has a participating role in the 
production of the service. If the client is not participating, the service will lose 
quality. The active participation of the client should therefore be stimulated by 
the service provider, if he/she wants to create a service of acceptable quality. In 
the case of an information unit operating CD-ROM services, the interaction 
between the client and the CD-ROM database manager is of equal importance 
as the CD-ROM discs that are inside the CD-ROM readers. Marketing of 
information services can therefore only be successful if the information 
professional providing the service is closely involved with the design and 
execution of the marketing plan. 

Marketing of information services is certainly not a new concept. However, it 
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appears th'it in many information units the marketing concepf is not applied 
sufficiently, Pontigo (Pontigo, 1991) argues that 'it is very likely that the poor 
diffusion of the use of marketing techniques stems from attitudes and traditions, 
rather than logical facts../ and continues that in order to enter the era of changes 
in the information world, it is vital to 'break old casts and to get out from our 
Babel Tower and meet the user, as well as re-invent better ways to fulfil his 
service requirements'. 

6.2 Marketing: Bottom-Up and Top-Down 

In general, the information services of the information unit are incorporated in 
the goals and priorities of the (parent) organization. Marketing of the 
information services should therefore always be in line with these goals and 
priorities. However, such a top-down approach can easily alienate the 
information unit from its clients when the marketing concept is strictly derived 
from that top-down approach. Only when the top-down strategy is constantly 
tested and adjusted to the clients' needs (bottom-up) can the marketing plan 
contribute to a situation in which the use of the information resources is 
optimized. The information professional should therefore be informed, on a 
continuing basis, on the clients needs and has to adjust his^er services 
accordingly based on these findings, 

6.3 Marketing: Tlie Value of Information 

The value of information and the justification of information-related investments 
are closely linked together. In this information era where the amount of 
literature doubles about every 17 years (Griffiths and King, 1991), no researcher, 
policy maker, etc., can be well informed on the results of scientific research 
without consulting secondary (bibliographic) sources. Lack of consultation of 
bibliographic databases may not directly be felt by the researcher, but definitely 
contributes to duplication of research and waste of human and financial 
resources. The financial losses that result from duplication of research are not 
easy to calculate but occasionally estimates are made and result in astronomous 
figures: in the European Communitiy's private sector an estimate of a loss of 15 
billion ECU per year, directly resulting from duplication of research is reported 
(de Lange, 1991), In a US context it is estimated that the average savings of 
reading a scholarly article are 265 US dollars, for reading a technical report h 
even mounts up to 708 US dollars (Griffith and King, 1991). Clearly these 
estimates on losses and savings alone, indicate a value that can be attached to 
information, and more than sufficiently justify most investments for primary and 
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secondary information sources. 



Marketing of information services should not only be directed to the end-user 
of the information. In many situations the parent organization, local ornational 
governments or donor agencies are partly or fully financing the availability of 
information. Therefore the marketing of information services should be directed 
to all those who assure the financial means for it. On a micro level, the 
information professional providing CD-ROM based information services could 
provide the funding organizations with estimates on losses resulting from 
duplication of research, justifying investments in b^.rdware, software and discs. 
However, it would be more efficient if successful examples, derived from his 
own professional work, would be collected and reported. Collection of success- 
cases (situations where a client's information need was satisfied and directly 
resulted in a 'positive evenf) together with monitoring the frequency of use of 
the CD-ROMs, can greatly influence a positive attitude from management and 
financers towards investments in information services. 

Registering the use of a CD-ROM work station is a small effort compared to 
the benefits which can derive from that activity. CD-ROM monitoring systems 
can vary from simple evaluation forms to be completed after each search 
session, to more complex, automated CD-ROM monitoring systems which are 
currently on the market. 

6.4 CD-ROMs: a Starting Point for Marketing Activities 

Marketing of information services should not be limited to CD-ROM based 
information services alone. For many information units where the marketing 
approach has not formed an integral part of management, the introduction of 
CD-ROMs can function as a point of departure for developing marketing 
techniques in the daily routine of the information professional. 

For many library/documentation units, CD-ROMs have the potential to help 
initiate and sharpen the marketing activities because they create a favorable 
environment for such activities. CD-ROMs enable the information unit to: 

* meet more user groups ami demands 

Having institutionalized a CD-ROM work station, the information unit 
^'suddenly" has access to compiehensive files containing large amounts of 
data. Reaching out to more user groups and intensifying service delivery 
to existing target groups requires a pro-active, as opposed to a passive 
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marketing approach 



* develop customized information services 

From these large amounts of data customized output can be produced in 
a short time using automated retrieval and output techniques. The data can 
be easily reproduced, repackaged and transferred onto magnetic and 
printed media at relatively low cost; according to the various customer's 
groups and their specific needs. 

* attract more customers 

Apart from the increase in status of the unit, as discussed before, CD- 
ROMs generally have a triggering effect because the technology is 
appealing for many end-users which greatly stimulates interest and a 
positive attitude towards using the new service. Some libraries even report 
(Simmons Brown, 1991) that after CD-ROMs w^ere made available in the 
library, the amount of requests for conducting literature searches increased 
by a factor of four. 

An example of an information service with a pro-active character that can easily 
be initiated through CD-ROM technology is the Current Awareness Service. 
After identification of the existing and potential target groups, and the 
examination of the user profiles, selections of references retrieved from the CD- 
ROMs can be disseminated (either in printed or magnetic format) to the end- 
user. 

Selected references that might draw attention of the public can easily be 
included in newsletters. With many CD-ROM retrieval software packages, 
search concepts can be stored and used again on CD-ROM updates. Using this 
feature, SDI (Selective Dissemination of Information) services can be provided 
on a ongoing basis. For administration purposes, the existing computer capability 
can be used to store client names and addresses. 

The public must be informed on the existence and possibilities of the acquired 
CD-ROM system. Special attention can be drawn to the CD-ROM services in 
the (parent) organisation's newsletters, with samples of selected references from 
the CD-ROMs. Workshops and demonstrations for the research community, the 
organization's management, students, etc., raise awareness of the new ser\nces. 
If seminars, workshops or other meetings are organized locally, a special 
subject-related bibliography can be produced and disseminated among the 
participants. Many activities for raising the public's awareness of the CD-ROM 
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service can be initiated but these activities are only successful when they are 
undertaken on a ongoing basis. 



7 Conclusion 

CD-ROM technology has the potential to revolutionize information services in 
developing countries. Databases which were previously only accessible via the 
telecommunication network - and thus virtually inaccessible to a large number 
of developing countries - are now directly accessible on personnel computers. 
As a result many (donor-driven) CD-ROM initiatives were (and are) undertaken 
to strengthen the capacity of a variety of information units in developing 
countries. Although potential problems related to the technology should be 
addressed when CD-ROMs are introduced in a library/documentation center, the 
execution and evaluation of many donor-driven CD-ROM initiatives indicate 
that most technological pitfalls can be surpassed efficiently. The problems that 
arise from handling large amounts of information in information units that 
previously did not have access to these sources, are often more complex. 
Management and optimum utilization of these information sources are of major 
importance to the successful implementation of CD-ROMs. Especially for 
information units opeivting in information-isolated areas, CD-ROM based 
information services seldom fall into existing structures of the unit. Management 
of these units must work out systems to not only optimize personnel 
management in terms of training and ways and means of service delivery to the 
end-user community, but also effect policies that will ensure that these 
resources are shared within the local or national library community. Networking 
personnel and information marketing form ihe key-elements in such policies. 
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AE^STRACT 



Gi veH need and hifstory o-f national in-formation policy. Di £cu£Ee5 
hi£=torical perspective, aims and salient -features of the proposed 
f-Jcitional Policy of Library and Information Syetem of India, 
Hiqf-flights the gaps and disparities in information access among 
various segments of population in the Third World countries* 
Ider-itifiGS main problems and roadblocks in accepting and 
implementing the policy. While raising some key questions, 
stresjes that the policy should give emphasis to the needs of the 
cfiildren and the new literates, the rural s and the have-nots of 
tiie information, and makes a few <=uggest i ons . 
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n 



introdlk:ti6n' — ' 

Neo ,ciaE>&ical economic theory nained popularity in the poBt w;ar 

period, which identified one of the factors of economic growth in 

man and the latter in education. "A positive correlation was 

1 

found to ey.ist between the level of development and literacy.*' 
Economic and fiscal opinion continued to build models of economic 
growth which too^c into consideration role of capital investment 
in human beings, human skills and trained imagination. Events 
further gave support to the view of education- Now, aim of 
"development is the constant improvement of the entire population 
on the basis of its full participation in the process of 



Infornjation plays too important a role in society and its 
development- Therefore, information policy is indispensable as 
never before in order to set out basic directions, to establish 
and maintain a consistent framework to meet the developmental, 
educational and cultural needs, to adapt to the increasing 
uncertainity accelerated by change and complexity, to promote 
better use of resources so as to ensure equalisation of 
opportunities- "The fundamental premise of an overall national 
information policy is that any trconomac^ ^c'ic.ia\l and political 
system will perform more efficiently if a mechanisi'r^ is provided 
which ensures that government officers, decision makers, managers 
and researchers have timely access to up-to-date, relevant and 
reliable data and information." 

Policy is the main instrument of directing, planning, managing 
and devel opfTient of library and information services in a country. 



development and a fair distribution of benefits therefrom- 
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tif concept or l^it^r /' air; i ^ 5"{ cu- nVcTl ":i orY"pcT}ll^y""T?^^^ r ec. t'l ti 

Of-jD the jgl) ii» oiilur-r c^.r(~d^\ it hd^'j: md^r,-/ irifiiiige^. and keeps; beiriq 

r t-v:i ted c-^nd £Hdc<plt.'d according t l* cffaiig?.ria nee/dF.- and tre.Tjdi-. In 

l'-iti'7 Uf jeBco pnbl 2 '..Ked ^i-. booklc-L ]. f;* Q D 1 L/ 9 i^yrs'Ly l^:Ly i 51^1=- 1 

prepared by Car los V- Perini'., it pib^ad^d thai "thc?3 provision of 

H't feet 1 ve 1 2 br iitf / arid dor nfTiE-rit d:t i (.tf • E-er V3 c e-i;. tc- pr oniot e edticaii qfi 

and r eiiear c:!-i at d i -f f t?r t?i it 1 e •/£■:- 1 arid ecorjomic ar-d i::.Dciai 

eitdeavour o-f varioL.iE:. kirids: r g-c.v^h r (^^e: t.l-iuit trtey br.- c^rqanis-e'd v-jj1:hin 

4 

ari i nt t.^Dr at ed r-y L::t tv-ni. " 1 < if- c-vei' -r i dl riy i n-f .1 ue-nce of Ccir ] az. 
Pt?rma , ar j his enthiui;- 1 as^m -for national pianjiing provided th^ 
inripetuE -for tJie^ i naucjur at i ori L^i tht- si^cr i et- and hit. ideaE. ori the- 
e u b j ec t struck a r e e p on s 5 ♦/ e c h or' d , "I h e n e? v-j ap? p r oa c h -F ou n d 
adoption in t^)^• -forni of ovor ai l ricnt i onal library developnient 
planniiM4 ifi conjunctiori Witti over all rjatiorial p<lan<=>. The 
I r » t eir qove^r nfl<en t a 1 Con -f Dr er^ c c- ori t. h e P I a n n i n g of Nat i on u'. 1 
Document at 1 on L i br ar y arid Ar c h i ves I n f r ast r uc tur e b ( MAT I 5 
Con f er en c J vf a m hold i r i i- ar 1 in 1 9 / - Or 1 1:- cH t hi e- r e qu :i r e niH-n t e. 
of NAVIB was idontifiod an a na t. i on £^1 u"if or niat i on policy- "Unescio 
haci two ?_.tudie.'^ rfiad€-:' wj i h a view to f or niu 1 at i r;g a gonoral policry 
oi national plaririinq oi- 2 n + r a^:tr ucturcf f or docu/neri t at i on , 
1 1 br ar 1 e'f.- and ar c h i vg-^:. " , r.nioriQ tho -I 1 vc rnain Ujerne t,- o^ CiC'ner al 
i rj tortnat 1 ori I'iaqi r.-^mfno <PbJ ; idontiiiod, thiCr -{ 1 r- iiH !. and f or erno^i-t 
wair.. *'Pr onfiot i ciiri of ttio -for at i off t:«-f 1 r*f or <f<at 1 ori pol 1 ci €-i-: arid 
p i an s i Na 1 3 on a i , r eg i ori a 1 a n d a n t er- ri a t i on a 1 ) . " UN 1 S T ST fnoo 1 1 1 » g b 
of experts- Oft information ptcn.i 2 c y arid planninc and UNI91S1 II 
I ritergovernfi;ent al Con f e?r once , 1979 al&o r eco/iimended that all 
CDuntric-E ehoiild elaborate.- national i nf or n»at 1 on policies and 
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I 

p. L;^ n iE„ d D d - -Qh:^ q anas e t d^oo^ot^d^^^ 

- ■ ~ ^' ~ ~ ~ " ' B " " 

to iierve* national development needs jnore tt^f i 1 1 vel y . Many 

dctfiunir-ri't r=.^ wer 5riric. e- tt»eri is^E:i.ied ir* 1.111 fF- regard. 

In recent time?^ a number of devel opnien t havr- coPf^^pired to 

siinjuirtie inte?reBl an natinrir\i library arid a n-f or m^ti a or» policy, 
liany Third World countries are -f or mul r.^t i ng /have f or'/nul at ed 
Nat i ori } F-'ui i c: y c «n L i br ar i e*::- an d 1 n -f or ntat i or » Ser v i c F-si- NPL I S ) 
e.g. I rid i a , Zamb i a , Eg yp i . 

NA T 1 DNAl PDL I CY ON L 1 t,^]■^'AF^•l Eii^i f^Ni) A N!" uF^M AT 1 UN £ i L-TLM I N 

INUi A. 

Hi E=.t or i c. J pe.-r Bpc^c t i vg; 

"The nc?ed -fur t-tn i nt eor i:?! t-d library sy'zAi'^iu f OJ Irjdia can be 

1 1 

traced to t'-je w»- 1 1 1 r-igiE. of Dr,S.R, Ranganathan ar> early a<^ 1944". 
Hi bric«k ertt.itied f:or.t yaj_ fi<C\:L?-*f.i^i,L!Jtt.l9Q Ll!^^!lE,^!ll^'!r-, plc'^"»d»:i -for 

public ] i br r-vi" i es? botlj urbari and rural. He vi.uqqeste<i that "The 
i i br aj- y ei-di-fit e^ ot po^^t-war India e houid be E-o pj ar»nect thtat 
pr-imary Iibrarae*^ arc? attached to reqioria} centres, r£?qional 
ccni.r es;- to pi' ovi nc i a/x cE-rttr al 1 i br ar i e/'s:. , t he^se agai ri to t he 
natior»al central libraric^^: and thiisf. +inally to the national 
c e-n t r a 1 1 i br af i er . c<f c^i. he-r c ourd v i t.-s^ and a n t er r » .::t i on a J } i b r ar" y 
centr ei:" . ha-i t-MJEf-c- cH hi t-f •^ ori.Li , t hr t:;c->- ef!:^•-T ami 3 Naclu ( i94Ef> - 

AndhiJ- F'r adei=)« U ViiL''^^) anri Kar nat aka H 96o ) - had Public Libraries 
Ac tL-, 

Ai t c-r Iridt-pertdt'Tjc. , G^civc-r rjrfjti-rtt o-i Indici niadif- varacius aiter/jpti-: to 
improve library ii-ervice in the country. National Ljtrary o-F 
India At. t , 1 *-r'4B cf<angfL-d 1 he nanic- o-f ihw Impericnl Librar^/, 
Calcutta a«3 National Librar^y, India, Delhi Public Library was 
e^^t abl i 5r.hed in 1953, thanks to the Hrjc-nco s.pon ^.-or r.hi p ast a model 



piiblic' library- \9'J2 sBi-i ' c^sV iisTJitTif^rrl oi ^IrTd^arr Nationctl^ 

Si- j cr-rit 1 -f a u lU-tc nn»er»t rii i on Lerii r e < 1 ri^i u (.<{.> . f fit De l i vf.-r y c«-f 

Y 

BooLs <pLib 1 i (. libraiet.-) #ri\ 1 v-^a^- a«»eiided iri 19Cj6- Five Year plans 

inclMded -funriE -for i mpr ovr-n»f-rit ui 1 i bf ar i tr-s arid the Coniniunity 

Devel opnifpni Hr ogr ainimi g^ve iiripetui:^^ to rural librarieis. Advisory 

Ccfumi i t ee -f or L. i br ar i e"j=. wa??- £.e.-i up in iS'^Jt/ , whi c: h rer omaiendrrd 

librat-y 5=.t?rvice "fret:- to 6?ve?r y citi^ei's o-f India" and a pattern of 

1 i fc« r a r y ?:'.£?r vie c:- i r j i.\ a- c o\ u » t r / . Cc«rfini i t 1 f,- 1 • r«r i (-' 1 r . F'r eject t 

1 : < 

(Study ream for bubjez-cts Educatioiral Schemed: > and the Working 

Gy r.'Lip oj > L i l<v ar i es < J 9ci4 ) f ol 1 c.«is'f.cJ. ["-Iji ja F^'a^l^fl^:)^Ill^f F-k;*/ Li br ar y 

Foundat i Oil , an aut orjomuuif orgai li sat i or» wa«=r- e=--t abl i shed in 1972 

to pr uf/ioi f arid c-uppor i library niC'vernen-t in the? couniry, to 

provide fuffd^- to public libraries-, and "to eiiunciate a national 
1? 

1 i bv Br y po 1 i c y " , 

The fate of acade-ftdc libraries, i r-. tied up with t.ducatiori policy 
and e f f or t s i \'\ the c oi.u » t r ■ y - Lin i '/er i t y Educ a t i on Comm i i on 

< 1 94& ) arid Sec ort dar y Ldiu:. at i cu j Coninn 1 -2 or < ( 1 vi:«2 > r ec oniftiCf-n cUvd f or 
provi di ng academi c 1 i br ar i en-. The Uni ver si ty Gr ant ^ Commi ssi or/ 

(liBL:) wat- S: ei^l up i rj J 9t'«"-> artd it. devoting aiteritic«rj towards- tf-it?- 
d e V e 1 op er^ t o f ac ad ern 3 c 1 i I:* j - ar i e at coil eg e ci \ j d u ri i v er s i t y 
level. Itie UCsC. appoint f.d a iittrary c <.-t/ijn>3 t t ee* uruJer tf-^e 

c\.Birffian<=^Uip of Dj- . S.R. Rangartathari . tducatiori Comini tt.ee < 1 964 ) 
and e ut-«5:€/r.|Merd Natiorial F'o.'i i c y or-, E dm al i c^r 1 « 196B r e?c;ctff»nje'ri<jc-d 
that tlio'- library s:-hould be an important ceritre of education. 

Draft Nciiional F'olicy or* tdn<-a1ior», 1979 nrjder post literacy j 

1 

programme fiLipulated thiat "the developnent of a rural library j 



s.yHLl e<i» i «=• r^eceBBc^r y to cupport the- pr rjgr afi>/j:f:' of continuinq 
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educ att u! i . " E due a t i on Po i i c y , i 9B6 a ^ s o r e i t fi-r a t e p V C' v i W 3 or t "in 

all educational institutions tor lil:*rary -f i 1 3 t a es " . T\\b 

AEiEOC i at 3 ari of I rtdi a^i » i vc-r i t i t?!= t (.«Dk t n'rh i i\t i vf? 3 i » t 99ii> to 

•formulate a National Policy on University Libraries. The 

University Grants Co«m»i ssi on has sugqeste-d -far Ir^-f or mat 1 or» and 

Library Network 'ilNFLIBMLT) to interconnect the people? and 

resources ct-f £^11 lu li ver si t i ri-c-. , 3 nsi 1 i ut 1 or»fi. ctf ^agh6.'^ education 

20 

and resc-arch laboratories. "' 

Ur » d tv V U N 1 b 1 S t f'r og r a n .e 1971, i r< ri i a c r e a I r.' rl + oc a 1 p o 1 ri t Ct . . Llr 1 1 - c r.« 
subsequently promoted hJATIS concept. India adopted National 
J n i or n-j a t i on 9i>y st en* -for Science a Tj d Tec h n o 1 o g y »! N 1 GS AT ) i n 1977, 
a fnulti - tier system at present having national focal points, 
eight sE-ctorai i rif or mat i or. cent r E->rr , t^jrt>e inforn»ation ariai y5;.i s 
centre^= , etc. Besides many databases and some netv-;orks have been 
created in vah' ious fields. India is also participating in 
dove?lopment of international databases, ^ruch as INJS, AGRIS, 
AF-' I NESS . P 1 ann i ncj Commi ssi on ap po 3 n t ed Wor king 6r oup on 
Modernisation of Librar/ Services and I r$f or mat. a cs for the Seventh 
Five Year Flan 1 VB^.t- 90 ». 1 VB.^) . it at t emjjt e.'(.t "to pr esF'ijt an 
i I J t egr a t ed p 1 an b a 1 anc i j ig 1 1 » e mo< .ler n i at 1 on arid t ^ t e c oi > ven t i on a 1 
i <r(per at i ves , " 

Herd ion niay bt- mtwdf..-^ htr t- c-.f > ona ] I n-f or fjj.:;t ^ or» Certtrf-, 

Fisnnirjg Commission, Gover nnient of India, i-^liich v-^as liiiLiated in 
19B0 arid is so far the largest cctn<puter systeni. Jt i e devevl op i ng 
a r»etwork - NiCNE 1 - to pravidfz: computing and comniun i cat i on 
i rif r asi r uc t ur e to aid plarifiincj and nioni tori rig cjf scheiites and 
decision making activities in the country. The system is 



jL*' 

i n t endE: t o c orirH^<: L 51, 000 b 1 oc. k ufi i L . 

Hall o< i e\ 1 F'o lit: y an L i br ar y d I n -f or m ril. i on £y em wa ^. f or mu 1 at ed 
b y t I j c- R m j i?. R a iT\ t:< i \ n R o y L_ 3 b r' a y 1- o u n d a t i on and also by Indian 
Library A£.£.oc i al i c«n . It was:^ a thiprrit? o-f di fiCu&Esi ori ai conferences 
in 1977 and 1979 of Indian A<=Eociation of Special Libraries.-. and 
I jH or mat. in ut-ff i r eL- ar-id a-i All Ind:ia library C:on-f enczeiv in 1 9B4 
and 1 99 1 of t h e.- 1 n d i a n L x t? r ar y A ^ii ^2ar. i a I: i on . Pu b i i c: op i n i on wa 
ai so ought - 

ifif: L>£.-^par tffient of Culture, bover n^ient of Iridia set up a Commit. t:ee 
CI t Nat 1 ana I Pol i c y on Li br ar y and I n f or mat i on Sy s t ern i n 1 9B5 . 



1 i"»e final report wa\= iiubmi 1 1 ed to the Government in 19S6, 
Hi mE.- 

li. £=. n»ai n ai tul-- are :- 

1- lo footer, profuott' and o-uslain- by all apjpropriate meant- iJtt- 
org an i sa c i on , a v a i 1 a b i 1 i t y and u iise of i n f or mat i on , in a I 1 
«i,ec V or s: of n a t i on a J ac; 1 1 v i t y ; 

2, To take stepH for moln i 1 i ?ii nq and upgrading the existing 
1 X br ar y ar^d i rif or mat i on BysL temn^ and ser vi ces ar»d i ni t i at i ng 
nev; programme'^ releVwHnt to c<ur national needs, taking 
advantage of t^it lalesi. i^dvarn-i-.-'j^^ in informatiorj tec^ inol ogy , 
etc - 

5 1 i e r 1 1 . i i- a 1: u v e h:. 

1 h F. • 155 c.« f r i i ffj f .t or i t < t t a ^ ^^ic. c c d i n o t a t ti e policy " i r. t. o e ^-t a b 1 i SL-ks , 
m.;;i n i. c. i t » ai'id i:.- c r er»c i:herj ii'ie fi eti' public- libraries". The tkir u^::.t 
ar ea t^hould gu to r lu al publ 3 t 1 i br ar y« Tt^e di ^tr ict 1 ibr ar y 
Will be the ape>; i i bi- ar •/ in a di str i ct , wi th publ i c 1 ibrai- i e^=. at 
fit y , town arid vi 1 1 aoE- 1 evel h aiv compone^nt f: . Al 1 the 1 i br ar i e£r. i n 
state will fof-m part of a network and the^ state network s.hould 
eventually {.onrjHL.t with tht national level- Facfi Btaie t^houl d 
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eucici its ov^n library 1 eg i e 1 ctt a on T " 

The f:'(«iif-/ 1 r^ys^ emph^^criti that iibri-irie*^ cu e- ceijt.rct} to educatiori 
hence na Bchool or 'collc-ae^ ^^hauld b-L- e^i. t ob 1 i ehe/d without a 
1 i br cir y a) jd a qual i -f i (r d i i br ar i an - f'r i «jar y !:-:chool ^ , whe^r c^- i:;>uch 
•facilities cannot be? provided, should share the resource!^ o-f the 
conmtuni t y library and vict* ve^rBc^ where coffimuni ty iibrc'.ry does not 
e>; 1 t , the p r i m ar y e-c h oo 1 1 i b r- a r ■ y b e d e v t-:? i o p ed an to £if?r ve a s 
trie- base- L^-i thc-r vi 1 1 agc;- litjravry. Ttier t- mi.iii.t bti- a state- levt-l 
aqer^cy for proper d£?vt?i opment of i^.chjcoi ii bran be of the state 
arjd B rjational c\Qer]Cy -for co-ordination at. the? natiorjal le/el. 
For- college and university libraries: the p^olicy investor authority 
in tfie University Gr afiis^. Commi ££:^i on and sugges^t £: thc-.t ail these 
i n 5 1 1 1 u t e H= 5 h ou 1 d sl'» are re sour c etb. and e t a b 1 i ?=-h 1 i n ^- a g e s-: a inon g 
t hErnir^el ves---. 

fhit"? policy re^cornmends that the? Nnvl i ctric^l 1 rtf or n^at i on Sysitcnj for 
Sc a ence and Tecl-ino 1 oq / (N I £tSA f ) f»eme of pr ovi d i ng tor d i f f ei- ent 
levels Buch> c^r^ natiorval, regioriai, t-i^ec t ctr al arid locai Sftiouid be.- 
furtlier r i3r»g t hjeried and o>:panded. Spcrca ai libraries in Social 
ScienctrL-:- c-aid Hunjani 1 1 eK. arid lu L.ariquaqo t-ciB Esh^DuJ d be oraani^sc-d 
in ^liYii I ar ^ y iii t j ^ • I rj f oi- ni alio r t y ^ t e i-i^ a n ct d a t a b n s in 
v.-.iiuu!?. -^ierJd?!. bt: (ifveloped. Pa;r €?nt i nr.t 3 1 ut i on^^. 5)iou}d iw-.ve- a 
^ti- ^iuq comnu lurtonL to provide? '-uppoj- 1 3i-id i f jf ra^:r.lr ucr.tAr r^? for 
1 i br ar i fs-;.* 

Itie policy -t i pul r=;t €yt. -f uiu"! i ons=. of the Na-liorutl 1. i br j-.r v ot India, 
Cc^lcutLa ai>d r ecom/nends:- for a sy*-:: tefii of National i. i br ar i 
conif i 5-:ti ng u-i the WationaJ Library, talcutta, Natior.ai r)epD!= 1 1 or y 
Libraries, r^ational subject iibraric-s arid n/r«tionol documentation/ 



manuHcr i pt , etc. The National Libr-ary of India <:3hould establish 
t^-f -f 1 i ve linkacjeF-- va th all other Natioi>al Librcii-ipi- thr Dugtj a 
N^itional Library Board arid also be?twGen 1 i br ar i e?si , arcl-iives aruJ 

Ot^ier areas., tt'ic? policy touchc'S arts manpower, rrioder ni &at i ori o-f 
1 i b f ai- y o p ef" a t i or i s.-: a n d ^ijr v i c e s and u e of t ec f * n o 1 oq y , a n i or t 
c t cii ogt^eri. , t--tandar dtt , re^nioval o-f barrier«j-.. in communication, tsi.ich 
a s: ["I i gl i p o s t a 1 t a r r i f b , e t c - 

1 f { f p r i r J c 1 p c: i I' ec ommen d 1 1 c^n o f t h (Joni«» 1 1 1. t'O i 9.- c; ri a 1 1 c*r i 1 
netw.iork of libraries within w^hich V';i 1 1 be accommodated libraries 
ot diffe?rent. kindni- annd at di-f-ferent l&velsi- -from tfie rur^U 5>ociety 
to the modet^n city, -from the school to the research organi sat i orf . 
And the i mpl ement i rjg age-ncy for it, as it i in the USA, would be 
National Commis:sion -for Lib^"aries and In -for mat ion Systems. It is 
to be corvsli tuted by tfi€- tovernment. Ttrere is a proposal for 
establishment of separate division in relevant ministries of 
stales and Union Government for promotirjg the development of 
library and information systems. The policy states that the 
f fecf.T-!::.ar y financ3a3 support 6-107. of the education budgets for 
system will be made available by the Gover rjnr»ent of India and the 
^> i ; 1 e q v er n mer 1 1 s - 

PRUBLriHB IN THIRD WORLD CGUNTRirfh- 

T[ f €::• Third Wor Id c ourrt. r i es i ri c 1 ud i nq I nd i a ar e niost 1 y at a crucial 
a ri d c om^j 1 e >f j un c t u r t? , They a e i i v i n q t h r ou q h se v e r a 1 c e n i. u r i e s 
at the same time. Some people cjre living lives below poverty 
lir*»e, woineri suffer silently lives o-f drudgery. There are people 
i fj between trying to come up e.g. Craftsmen and arti^t?^, who 
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e>;cc-l in their sphere wit huLVt 1 iT er c y / At the o t h e>: t r eme~ a r e" 



sci ent i stiir. , t echnol OQi Bt ^: , r fE-ear cher , njcUieqcir £ who can complete 
with the be&t in the •woj- ld. The target groups, or population 
segments: have i riequal i t i e5= -for whoni thie NFt..I£i> i deE:.iQned. Ar<d 
the organisation of the system hass to take into consideration 



in India raqhtly gives emphasis to public libraries and thereto 
rural are^aii whicti are moEL-l ncQlected. 

■fradition us the tallest hurdle in making u«-:e of library system. 
1 n the d€?V€.'l oped countr i ci lv , 1 i br £.tr y ttnd i n-t orfMc.t i on syslen* i s 
intertwined in the education, work, culture and society. It has 
takefi marc? than a century to develop. Gn the other hand, 
i ndi gertt. us traditions are -formidably rich, mostly in Asian 
countr i e s ^ I h e y g o b a c k t o t h ou s tin d y e a r s - or e>i a i' 1 e India 

had a very ^dvBncfi^d c i v i 1 i Scit i on more than tJ'iOusand year?: ago. 
Higher education and schol ar ^.-.h i p were encouraged- There were 
v;orld renowned centres o-f learning having libraries, where even 
-foreigners us^ed to come in those days. They devcr-loped art and 
architecture of unsuj- pvassed excellence. There Wtts for ma?:ses 

arjd wtiich is si 3 1 1 true in iULWiy places::, ar? -rj-formal kind of 
family education L«y v^hich skills, sometimes a foodicum of 
1 i te^ i.;c y and at i i i udoir:. i owar dt 1 i f c ^ comni; mi ty artd i t Ei 
institutions, the historical pa^^t , Lhe cosmos; ar»cJ spiritual life 
W€vT e handed down f r ofn one gorier- at i ori to the r,eMt. "Education of 
tkiis type will tend, kiowever , to be conservative, neutral^ if not 



educatioij and society is to take ir^to consi dc-r at i on oral culture. 



this c omp 1 e>,' i t y . 



t 

Considering all thse fact^^ the National F'olicy 
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Barring - -C l,iiJa==,-Cl a ss.,,^_.t h er_B,^yL Jb ar dl y^,,p-l AC.&^^±gr^JAjterj^(^y^-_ a 
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iibr&r5e>e- Mostly, library c:ulturc is. cons^picoLir by ate. abs.ence 
in rural areas in moHit of the Th.ird World. Aiid wherever it is, 
only a very small percentage popuiation i e^. makirig LiH>e then^. 
The mas^ses, due to ignorance do not perceive literacy and 
library services important to theni, b€>cau5:.e their arices«i t or have 
survived for centuries: without them- (i'lei etore, ai=. it ie rightly 
remarked. ''An important choice i i-^ to be niacies do we want to 
create a written ctuture and br eaJ. with or al culture? Do we w;ant 

la'trs 

to create synthesis"^*' 

Since 1950, mosHt o-f- the Tf»ird World countries have? ecren 

e>:pansion in education and literacy- But m thisE proce^^^i, library 
ser V I c BE. p r ov i d ed t o t h e ed uc at ed c omnjun a t y or ew not -f r orn b ot t onj 
to up, but the other way round. Eiementr/ school have hiardly 
1 1 br ar a c-'r- . Thit- hictt ad'/Eri=.e e-f-fect ori habit -for^jinq oi* reading 
an d u^ 1 lib r ar y - W i t i ■» e>: aif;i n a t i oi j or i en t ed ed u<:. a 1 1 on ^ly stem , 
in these countries nio^t o-f the yotuiQ persons have miniJT»ai 
interface witli the iibj-ary, t^iey usEually stop uHsing it a^ z.c?on as 
t h{ ey complete t e i r e d i », c a t i c«ri o r a r ou t o-f 1 1. b e c a u =. e c* 1 
dropout* The NPL19 of India, focuses attentjon on children and 
schoctl 1 i br ar i e? af jo pr oposeE^ t hat i n r ver y vi 1 1 agr- ei t he r t ^lere 
&h ou 1 d b p r i mar y s c h oo I 1 i br ar" y or a c ommuf "\ i t y 1 i b r- a r y , a S 
af or er- ai d. 

Africa, I. at i n Amer i c a and As. 3 a h a v e 6'j "j^X , 37 . 4 % a rid 20 . 27* 
i 1 1 i t er ac y , r esp ec t i v e 1 y - Cond 1 1 1 on i n e ver y c oun t r y , an d within 
each var i eb> wi del y . Publ i c author i t i e?: are uriah . e to provi de 
enough places to ensure effective access to schooling for all. 
Moreover, th»e devei opmc-r it ttnd the cuLntorriE.. are still siuchi that 
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hence there is an opportunity cost. The Third World countries 
have iauricl"t&^d mett^ive? literacv^ compaign^i and made pDlicie^b -for 
eradicating literacy, expanding ^s-chool , adult and +unction&l 
education, their goals being univers-al education- But their 
targets are more quantitative than qualitative, which is obvious 
because? of popailation e>:plo5iion, paucity o-f -funds and time 
liffjit?;.- The moH:i serious- deficiency hampering educational e-f-fortn- 
i the- f.-< L-.rcity readirjg njaler i ai and i^tjraries bf?cauE:-e pe-ofili- 

have r<othinq to read and nothing to get from. Eventual ly'? the 
p er t:.on b a c qu i r i n g ab i 1 1 1 y to read a n d write r e 1 ep s:>e into 
illiteracy t^tst a& they acquire this^ s^kill for want of 

1 3 br ar i eei> and 1 i t er at ur e - 

Literacy not. ari end, but a me^ms., "a contribution to t r»e 

28 

1 i b er a t i o rj of m a n and to his full develop men t , " Some of the 

measures takerj by t^je Third World countries for sustaining 

1 i t er a c y , a £=• su r vey ed h y t hi e Un esc o I n s t i t u t e f or • Ap plication 

wer e : r i sp ap er s , wail p a p e^r s , a g a? i r\ e!:. , t e>; t s / 1 i t er a t u r e 

29 

prepared fo^ post literate suppl emeent ar y readings, etc- All this 
and e>; t erjsi on literature* produced by agt'TK. i et- ] i kc- agriculture::', 
{"jt-altn, biifjks and ftiedia petjf^le, etc ^ re<;]uire an £iqency which can 
bf none: other thar> ttie library, "1 ^ler e-f or e , in t hf-'^f:- c ourft r i ei: , 
literacy programmes are developing literacy c-srit r-es * As re{-?or-ted 

by J . N. f'ic'wa , ftiany count r i es in Af r i ca have sue h r iir a] 1 i br ar' i e-s. 

30 

as part aiid parcel of literacy section. Ifi India, tlie National 
Literacy Mission also makes provision o-f libraries for post 
literacy per iod u ider Jan Shikshai* Niloyam Scheme, These 
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isolated e^forts> arid not components o-f uational librc^ry cind 
a nf or mat a Dfi structure o-f t be^se countr i e**:, . Tfiey mrty be dupl i c. at i r^g 
e-f -forts. Tbey cannot cope up with the ever increasing volume of 
in-formataon and ever changing needs the^ usei'i^- Besides: , a 
library needs perennial -financial source to remain live and be 
able to draw troni the national system to providf? i n-f or mai i on io 
one and ai i - 

Any natiof»a] polac. VS wh€:>l hefr defacrto or d€--^ jiir e , i nher fr ri t i y 

political will of a country. It hai?. been rightly observecJ tlic<t 

"policy makers can tare intelligent artaculate ec oric^ma M e.. to 

support with rG^BBrch arid argumerrl: any particular policy o;- 

32 

programme they wi ^h t<j support." H-K.hchombu in his paper: Whjich 

way African Li br ar i anshi p ' , sums up the:- situation, " Gover nnjf.r it ^ 

arid d€?cision make?rs do not fully support libraries. In 

particular, they have tailed to institirte^ and leqiE-iatt- riai3C'!»£. j 

33 

in-formation policy-'* Political will, whi cfi is essefftial "for 
accepting and implementing NPLIS does not, in most of thtf^be 
count r i es, p^-r cei vc-: it i nip or t ant . 1 1 i s not on t he-i r pr i c«r i i y 
list. In India also it has yet to be accepted by tl-ie Go vffrr? mt?f it 
or India arid aft or tTfrtt at var i ctu.s state r;rjd local It./eis. 
r- Of i mp 1 emei"j t a riq policy, f i n an c e is t h e d i- i v i n g f or c n - t-i 6.^ 1 1 y 
Ttj3 r a Wur 1 (.1 courit r 3 es wcr f:- wi tries^si net €?l or i<:«n}i c cjr f«w\ h c^rn* 
e>: p an s i c<n till r ec en 1 1 y - Uvi f or t uri a t e 1 y , the ec onom i c c r a s 2 and 
st agf 1 at i on have put t hese countr i cs:. in t i qtst f i naric i a ] pt. «r. j l a en . 
The debt of these developing natiofjs ttct«- risen sharply. Lacli 
country riow find? itself with mucf) more 1 i mi te-d reEcn^rcE-e: tfian 
were;- available a few year^f: ear lie^, ofi the onff hand, arid increc'ie 
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~ ~T 7~Z ~~in^_ papi(l means^ more mduthE;.^-£b^- eat 

more tu be educated and provided other amenitieB. Financial 
situation o-f education survey e?d by tic her indicates^ that " Cinly a 

small minority ot countries are increasing their effort, while a 

34 

strong n^ajority are reducing it". Library and information 
&ervicei5 require besides maripower , reading materials, prices of 
which are sky rocketing- In siuch situation, providing obligatory 
schooling or educating to all or a network of library and 
i n-^^ormat i on system reaching all in these countries is more a wish 
than a r eal i ty . 

Science and technology information is giveri top priority thanks 
to UNI SI ST 5 UNI5IST II and IJnesco and Information technology. 
Most of the Third World countries have infrastructure for tttis 
sector of information system though not as advanced £is that o-f 
the advariced countries. The/ are participating in i nt.er nat i onail 
i n f or mat i on sy st ems . Net v;or k s and sy st ems are being f or mod t o 
avoid dupni i cat i on and wastage. Techffology requires enorn»ous 
irjihial investment cind a lot of fi.mds to maintain it, which i i n 
short supply- Conseqt^eni. 1 y^ w^Jat stiould be proportion of 
expenditure Cfn h»iqh tech rietworks i nf r ast r uc tur-e a/fd the gra^r:^ 
r ODt ] ibr ar :i ei. i iL. a »iooi point? 

Thus. the society may be categoris=ed into four SG>gments: the- j 
scier;Le and technology group the more? advancfd of the al 3 , the \ 
academic system, the public educated and the public neol iterate 
or illiterate-' moi.-ily rural and poor to wtionj NF-'L.lb: has to cater 
to. They are the tar-get groups. On the one end of spectrum is a 
gr oup hi ghl y consci oue of i nf ormat i on , ver y dynand c , wei 1 di rig 
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power and i n f 1 uenc e wh i c h want s to have access JL9„.91 9t)a3 

1 n-f ormat i on end a lion's share of library and information system 
expenditure, and on the other e>{treme end of spectrum is a 
group, agnoranl of power of information, pc-tssave and poor, in 
large number (and whose number is ever swelling), hardly having 
either infrastructure for getting information or the informcttion 
sourcets of their level in the language which they under sitand and 
for reaching ttjern require'^-.- coloEsal initial inveE^tme^t, and 
continuous maintenarjce co'Zvt ar"id mar^power with mi SHii onar-y ::eal to 
awaken and motivate them to use library and information se?rvicn?'» 
National library and iriformation policies proclaim to be all to 
all but do they hionestly give proper priorities to tf\f e- wee^ker 
segments? 
&ljlGCs£STIDNS 

Awareness is t h#^' first prerequisite for use of a'.ny service? or 
product. It IS tkje starting point of any movemerjt- The Tljird 
Wc*r3d countries attempt to build their library and information 
system on the model of developed countries- People swear by tiie 
services provided by the Americari librarieEs. It was^ stjocking to 
lear-n tin at in such arj information society^ 6iki.§.Q^Ifr tPC 
^c. 9 ^ i i ^ mi ^ 1 Q ^ 1 1 on A t r \_ s k oru i t s re f e r ei' i c e b o t i i 1 o t h e 1 i b r a r ■ y 
and 1 n r or" mat i oi « r our c eib arid s e? v i c es - L j. br ar y ser v i c: t- i Vj^ nnl 
only to bt:- prctvaded t«ui i i musi be thounrit /per cei veU a?^ arj 
i rj t eg r a i p ^^r t of edu c a t i of i , in f or- mat i oj » , d eve 1 opmcn t arid 
recreai:ior» scene. We t^avt/ to covivince the population th£.it c.; 
library is important in their lives. Av-^areness is essential for 
preparing p^ublic to use the services; to build pressure to 
provide a service and to t?ducate the pr-ominent citizens, the 
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-commtmrt y - letidert, -1 egi^l ©tor ^ , the* — bur eaticr c<t5^ and tht? 

Qoverjiment , the importance of library and information services in 
the country. Evidently^ it ie compel 1 i ngl y nejcesBary that the 
Third World countries make a drive in this direction and launch 
vigorou&ly a compaign at international, national, regional and 
local levels through various media and marketing strategies. 
Many prograntmeE: sucti ar^ quis are hel d/E=.hc«wn/vi ewed , which a&k for 
information or provide information. To give information mean^ to 
£ati?:.fy l^li£:. urge- at one time but to t&ll ttie source for getting 
information is to trairi people to get t^•feir information, 
throughout t.^ie life. Ihe^refore, such programme organi&ers. be 
encouraged to cover books and libraries to make people aware of 
theni and hiow to find their information through theem. 

In my opimori, unf or t unc-. lei y , in the Third World count^'ies, a?= in 
everything SiD al eo in library and inf ormation servicee, the 
minority of elite are getting more attention thari the majority. 
This haE created fL<rt^Ier e^t r at i f i cat i on on educationcnl bafris. 
The services are not acceEsibie universally- Obviously^ this 
lacuna neerii- to be; corrected by providing high priority in ttie 
NPLIS to t^ie gras^ root village and Bchc>ol libraries. Tlii^t- will 
i nc j dent i y t'Ui ] d t he modt-'l f r oni L«ot ton< to top^ . It wi 1 1 ucA. oni y 
fM:^.ke proirrpeci^i- for I'tigher ac h : evsement e , but will al '^o provide 

mLiiivatiori to uE-e informaiiorj and 1 i br ciir i es:: , thia^t t. he-re i ^ ■ nior e 
i rj this?, world "that could be e>:citing to kriow that there are 'ways 
of finding oi'.t arid that there- may be both f*! ei^ti ur e and profit in 
H.ucfi knowlec'ge." Orice the habit ib inculcated and irrterer-t. 
stimulated, there is more likelihood of its being integrated in 
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-tzh & _l_i_ve & _ P^_.m« & . . ^ 

As a corollary to it, it ie^- nece^Eary to train mcir$power in ruraU 
1 i brar i ane^hi p - So^ special courset=. ^nhould be offered in thif^ area 
in library and information education in the Third World 
countries. The thrust of the courses should be to study 
information ^ee-king behaviours and needE of the£=e people, how to 
motivate them to make use of library and information services, 
and how to integrate Ihest-- siervi ces ifj their 

1 i ves/v-;or k /commun i t. i es - 

Nczw t echnol ogi premier it images and c-:.ourjdf::> , which make thcni more 

rich an communication than the printed media. fVesearch indicates 

t^»at this media permits user experierice of social presericf, so 

its "sociability, warmth and personalness and sensitivity is next 

39 

to face to face communication". Hence, it seems congruent with 
the oral and traditional culture o-f the Third World count ies- 
There is a need -for produci r/Q documefit<:i in the nrjedi a for 
libraries; conduct 3 no rese^arch how to rr»ake them effective as c'.l so 
produce them economically. This requires: innovation, imagination 
ar<d e>:pjer i meni s. C oopc-r at i ori i £- r e qui red ui aut hor , puhl i sht-r s, 
i I 1 u= tf atej- s ar-id librar iar")s in productiori of materials for fiewly 
1 i i er ates in t h€- 1 oc ai 1 ar»quac)es- "1 } fer ct tjr e , uni ve-r si t i e^. , nierii £i 
c e n t r es , o t h e r s u c i "i Cfr q rt i s a t i orj *= a n d i n t er- n a 1 1 n n a 1 a g ej'j c .i p b.- /j; a y 
be per suaAed io take- up tt-<is ctial 1 c.-noi ncj wor |r . F'c-ssa t^l y , ] at e?r 
on, tl'iere may be need for i nt er riat i onai agerjcy for development of 
r u r a 1 1 i b r a r y ar-i d i n f or mat i an sou r c es and ser v i c es , 1 c.^ give a 
lead in this dir^ction^ and to assist in exchange of informatiori 
among tfie Third Wo"* 1 d countries. 

Illiteracy and pove^'ty go together. " f^^il 1 evi at i on of poverty and 



er ddicdtion^ of l tei^acj/ "~~are~_integ'^^^^ par^tt of the_ . _ 

40 

development". Therefore, the? Gene^ral Assembly o-f the United 

Nations declared 1990, as International Year o-f Literacy. Many 

international bodies such as Unesco, Unicef , UNDP, World Bank 

have recognised the vital role of libraries at partners in 

41 

promoting and supporting literacy, to remedy the costly social 
and intellectual waste in relapse iri illiteracy- As a logical 
consequence of it, it is suggeted t^iat the United Nations declare 
International Year o-f Library to make? public, organisations and 
governments conscious of need for library and information 
services for individual advanceme^nt and neitional growth and 
thereby assist in creating political will in favour of library 
and information policy so essential for information have-nots to 
join the fraternity of information society. 
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NAlfPOVER PREPAKATION FOR DEVELOPHENT AND 
IMPLEMENTATION OF INFORMATION POLICIES 

Education, training and retraining of adequate manpower has always been 
considered one the foremost concerns; whether it was an effort for 
conceiving a national information system or it concerned formulation and 
implementation of information policies. The NATIS concept was defined 

around a 12-point statement of objectives for national action and one of 

1 

these points referred to manpower resources. The scope of information 
policy, defined by Ines Wesley-Tanaskovic, also had a detailed section on 

2 

manpower as a fundamental resource. One institutional vehicle for the 
preparation of this needed manpower has been in the form of programmes of 
library and information studies. Presumably these programmes are the 
primary means for creating an understanding among the professionals about 
the role and dynamics of information in the policy context of 
politico-socio-economic surroundings and cultural milieu of a specific 
situation. The information personnel are expected to develop the needed 
competencies by going through the educational indoctrination in a 
progranme of information studies which qualifies an individual to become 
an entry-level professional. These programmes have been undergoing najor 
transformations in their nomenclatures, orientation, content and character 
eversince they assumed their role. A recent thrust on information-based 
theoretical constructs and applications has prompted them to incorporate 
fresh dimensions in their curricula and instructional practices. There 
is a growing realisation that definition and implementation of information 
policy in a given context would largely depend on the preparedness of 
professionals at different levels of conceptualization, application and 
direction. 
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As ve discuss different aspects of information policy, it seeais iaperative 
to examine the preparedness of these education prograsaes in imparting 
essential understandings and skills related to this component. One 
objective medstre for such an attempt would be to study the curricula of 
these programmes to ascertain the extent to which information policy has 
been covered in them. This paper attempts to provide an analytical review 
of the extent of coverage and its nature in the library and information 
study programmes of North America and three Asian countries located in 
different regions. 

FRAMEWORK 

Examining the coverage of information policy component in curricula 
requires construction of a precise framework which would serve as a 
criterion for the purpose of measurement. In order to develop a befitting 
framework, basic concepts related to information policy need to be clearly 
delineated. 

The term 'policy' has a simple and straightforward connotation of a plan 
of action, or a statement of aims and objectives, but defining the scope 
of information seems to be unwieldy and cumbersome. The scope of 
information becomes all encompassing when it treats traditional agencies 
for distribution of information as a small segment of the overall 
information industry which would include the occupations related to 
education, health, entertainment, trade and stocks, brokerage, 
advertising^ telecommunication and computing, among many more.^ Still 
there is a traditional breed of information professionals who would love 
to restrict the use of the term to be applied to the available body of 
data stored in a variety of media which subjects itself to the orthodox 
functions of storage, organisation r processing, manipulation, packaging. 



dissenination, distribution and interpretation* The coabination of 
information and policy into one term lends itself to diverse 
interpretations* The field of library and infomation studies has 
gradually recognised its cross-disciplinary underpinnings and has 
increasingly accommodated inter*-disciplinary approaches and twinning of 
its academic programme vith many disciplines* Information policy 
definition efforts were spearheaded by UNISIST and Unesco through various 
programmes of UBC, NATIS, UAP and GIP during 1970s and 1980s which 
embraced a broad definition of the term by taking into cognizance the 
intervening roles of cognate policies in the fields of education, health, 
environment and economics. The GIP guidelines have treated the term with 
a broad connotational scope, which does not restrict it to library-based 
informational activities/ Translating this scope into a national 
information policy has received some criticism in the process of 
developing Malaysian national information policy document* Certain 
operational ambiguities were noted and the scope was limited to cover only 
the functions of libraries, documentation and information centres.' 
Earlier, Wijasuriya had also recorded a similar observation.^ The 
prevalent trends in the education of library and information studies, 
however, indicate use of a wider scope of information policy. 

Another confounding element has been the pre-occupation of international 
agencies with the development of national information infrastructures and 
policies* Development of guidelines has also been accomplished using the 
same national perspectives. Baark had reviewed the information policy 
situation of India and China and had concluded that no prescriptive model 
can be super-imposed on local conditions of a country*^ Liebaers had 
lashed at Unesco for its manifestation of fantasy in the form of 
super *sys terns. ^ This has blurred the scope of information policy in the 



professiontl literature where too such taphtsis hts been pltced on the 

aechtnistic tnd logistic aspects of information policy definition and 
inplettentation at national level. 

To develop a framework for information policy, different sources were 
used. The 12-pcint objective for national action and Guidelines on 
national Information Policy provided general ground-work in addition to 
highlighting th^ national perspective. ^"^^ An extensive review of the 
catalogues of library and information study programmes was made to develop 
an inventory of all the related concepts. Drawing a clear line of 
demarcation between information study/information science and information 
policy becomes quite difficult at times. This profile, however, has been 
developed to identify those aspects of the field which are related to the 
conceptual, strategic or operational plans of action of information 
studies. It was considered appropriate to derive a set of core concepts 
from this profile which would serve as an operational framework for this 
study. Many theoretical, applied, technological and managerial aspects 
of information studies had to be excluded from the framework of the study 
on two grounds: (1) these were not part of the primary policy concerns, 
and (2) these have already been examined by studies of information 
science curriculum evaluation.^^"^^ The information policy profile has 
been constructed around different perspectives. 

PROFILE 

1. Theoretical Perspective: science of information; inter-disciplinary 
nature and interacting disciplines of information science; dynamics 
of information; properties of information; communication theories 
and patterns; epistemological issues 



2. Applied Peripective: info»ttion processing: organifttion, 

classification, vocabularyr indexing; study of information needs and 
. inf ornation seeXing behaviours: use versus non-use , investigative 
tools and competencies ^ community analysis; information resources; 
information services; information environment; information resources 
management; quantitative analysis approaches and techniques 

3* Institutional Perspective: study of the needs in a specific 
organisational context; organisation-based system development 
including management information systems and decision support 
systems; analysis, design and evaluation of an information system 

4* Technological Perspective: policy issues related to information 
security, safety of information systems; ethico-legal issues related 
to use of personal information; surveillance and privacy rights; 
database design: access and retrieval issues; hardware, software 
and storage media; telecommunication infrastructure 

5* National Perspective: role of information in national context; 
publishing and distribution of information; design of national, 
regional or sectoral systems or networks; issues related to freedom 
of access and copyright; archival policies; public information 
organisation and access; interaction with other policies: economic, 
educational, science and technology, agricultural, environmental and 
health 

6* International Perspective: role of international agencies; access 
to information across national boundaries; international cooperation 
and resource sharing 

OPERATIONAL FRAMEWORK 

Using the afore-stated criteria , a hard-core of eleven topical categories 
was derived from the detailed profile* The same categories were used for 



the exMination of catalogues to determine their extent of coverage or 
nature » coding of coverage by using specific scales, data analysis and 
report writing. In the subsequent sections these topical categories have 
been referred to, but their definition and scope have been provided in 
this section. 

After describing the scope of a topical category, some additional notes 
have been provided in order to lay down an objective criterion for 
assessment and comparison. 

1. Information Environment: value of information in socio-cultural 
context; socio-politico-economic factors influencing information 
market and related policy issues 

2. Information Needs and Use or Non-Use of Information: study of 
information seeking behaviours; policies related to promotion and 
marketing of information 

3. Information Systems: inf rastructural components; design and 
evaluation of systems; information networks across institutional or 
regional boundaries. Technological aspects related to hardware, 
software or system analysis techniques are excluded from the scope, 

4. Information Policy Issues: access; literacy; reading; censorship; 
copyright; special services for disadvantaged; access to public 
information; organisation and services of public documents 

5. Manpower Preparation for Information Services: information market 
needs; planning; role of training programmes 

6. Roles and Contributions of Information Agencies: national 
libraries; public library or academic library systems; resource 
sharing systems; role of professional associations 

7. Legislation: legislation regulating access, information rights, 
public library services 

8. Technological State and its Impact: telecouunication, computing 

ERiC lo^^ 



and other iDforMttion technologies iMpacting on the inforsation 

policy. 

Technical courses dealing with hardware, nechanical or electronic 
know-how, and data management were excluded* 
9. Publishing and Distribution of Information: relationship with other 
institutions; impact on information policy. Course contents dealing 
with printing or technical aspects of editing or publishing are 
excluded^ 

10- Information Policy Development and Implementation: process of 
definition of information policy; development, adoption and 
implementation strategies; roles of responsible agencies 

11, International Dimensions: access to international information; role 
of international agencies 

PROCEDURES 

Programme catalogues, descriptive brochures or similar documents were 
acquired from 48 library and information education institutions; 35 from 
the North American continent, and 13 from three developing countries 
namely Pakistan, Saudi Arabia and Malaysia. The selection was made 
keeping in view a variety of factors: (1) this should allow assessment 
of an overall picture which required representation of both the developed 
and developing nations, (2) an intimate familiarity with the educational 
set-up and curriculum structure was needed so as to interpret the 
documentation appropriately for the purpose of data coding, and (3) the 
number of academic programmes in the three developing countries was small 
and all of them were included in the study whereas catalogues of 35 
schools of the North American continent were used which could become 
available at the time of study, but these adequately represented different 
regions as well as degree prograames. The composition of the North 



taerican prograames included in the study has the following features: all 
of them are accredited; 20 of them offer doctoral programmes while 15 have 
Master degree, dual degree or specialist degree offerings; two of them are 
Canadian and the remaining 33 represent eastern and western coasts and 
Northern, Southern and Mid-Western regions. Programme description of one 
Malaysian school was also included, though enrolment of students has been 
suspended since 1989. Appendix 1 lists all the programmes which were 
covered by this study. Documentation of some European programmes was 
procured but these were excluded as they could not be subjected to a 
consistent treatment. The curricula of some of these countries have been 
structured around annual system and the distinction between required or 
elective courses was somewhat blurred, probably due to the fact that the 
researcher was unfamiliar with the system. 

School catalogues were examined to discern the amount of coverage accorded 
to the information policy framework developed for this study. Another 
dimension considered worth-examining was related to the nature of the 
relevant course offerings; part of the required core, an elective one or 
a seminar course or a part thereof. One observation about the school 
catalogues was that these did not describe curricula in a consistent 
manner. This variation is manifest in both the description style and also 
with regard to the amount of information provided therein. Most of them 
provided a discrete enumeration of all the components of a course, yet few 
described them in the form of statements of objectives which are not as 
specific or revealing. Another important observation is that these 
assessments were based only on the course descriptions provided in the 
catalogues and did not take into account actual offerings of these 
courses. Inclusion of a course in the curriculum was interpreted as an 
expression of the intent of the curriculum designers. The results of this 
study My also be studied using the same perspective. Extrapolating on 



the sMe, it also needs to he taken into account that this review was 
based cn course descriptions and not on the content which night have been 
actually imparted by the instructors. Many instructors would take the 
liberty to interpret the stated curricula according to their own 
understandings, insights, interests, or a variety of other factors which 
may lead to departure from the course descriptions in school catalogues- 
Most recent catalogues of the programmes of library and information 
studies were acquired. All of them save three indicated their coverage 
for the years 1989-93. Curriculum changes in the developing countries are 
both infrequent and slow. The curricula examined from these countries are 
ber.ag used in the current academic year without any change. One 
curriculum document was used which has not been developed by any of the 
six graduate programmes in Pakistan, but it was adopted by the University 
Grants Commission in 1991 and has since been recommended for 
implementation by the six programmes. 

School catalogues were examined and information about the coverage of 
information policy related course-work was recorded by using two scales. 
The first scale was used to measure the extent of coverage of all the 
courses or discrete component (s) in an individual course which belonged 
to eleven topical categories defined as information policy domain for the 
purpose of this study. The second scale was used to record the nature of 
course-work whether it was part of the required core, an elective, or a 
seminar. The afore-^cited studies about the evaluation of information 
science curricula were based on course titles where the unit of 
measurement was an individual course. Since curriculum design is not 
dependent on course titles, this treatment becomes superfluous. This 
study was based on the analysis of components and special scales were 
constructed to measure the coverage using both the dedicated course or 



10 

trettBent ts courses provided in different schools did not conforn to the 
discrete topical categories fraaed for this study. The second difficulty 
was that different treataents are given to topical categories in various 
programmes; one offering many courses for one category while the other has 
one or more than one component in one or as many courses. * Extent of 
Coverage* scale has a breakdown of six measurable units: <1) no coverage, 
(2) one component in a course, (3) components in different courses, (4) 
one course, (5) two courses, and (6) more than two courses. Construction 
of the second scale for the * nature of course' was relatively 
straightforward. The only consideration was to examine whether a course 
or a component belonged to one of the tour discrete units: (1) required 
course/component in the core, (2) elective course, (3) seminar course, and 
(4) course for advanced programme. The last unit indicated only such 
courses which were reserved for post-master degree programmes. 

FINDINGS 

It was found that 3-10 information policy courses or components were 
available in 33 out of the total 48 schools. About one-fifth of these 
programnies (20.8%), however, contained 1-2 courses or components. On the 
other hand, 10.4% of them contained 11-20 courses or components related 
to different categories. Table 1 displays comparative data about number 
of relevant courses in the schools of both the developed and developing 
nations. It is somewhat revealing to note that 5 out of 17 information 
study programmes (20*8%) in the developing countries had only 1-2 courses 
or components compared to the proportion of 14.3% in the North American 
continent. One North American programme had a maximum of 19 relevant 
courses or components listed in its catalogue. 

Table 1 depicts the overall picture of the course offering spans, yet it 
has two limitations; first, bracketing together a course and a component 
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has M internal incontittcney, and secondly, this analysis is related to 

I 

nature of courses and not the extent of coverage* By assigning 
appropriate values to different units of measurement on the scale of 
coverage, a more revealing picture was drawn from another angle* 
Assignment of values was performed using the following table: 



Extent of Coverage Value 

one component 1 

components in different courses 3 

one course 5 

two courses 10 

more than two courses 20 



Extent of coverage accorded to each course or component was the basis for 
computing the score of each school. Then aggregate score of all the 
prograrnines v/as obtained which was an indicator of the coverage of each 
information policy component in the overall body of curricula of these 
programmes* Table 2 displays results of this analysis*' Fourteen out of 
the 48 programme (29.2%) attained scores in the range of 1-10 which was 
considered minimal coverage whereas six programmes (12*5%) had their 
scores in the range of 41-59, treated as extensive coverage. The 
remaining 28 programmes (58.3%) had their coverage in the ranges of 11-20 
and 21-40, considered marginal and moderate respectively. Among the 13 
programmes of the three developing nations, six (46.1V.) fell in the 
category of minimal coverage as compared with 22.9% of the Western 
programmes. Having the categories of moderate and extensive coverage 
grouped together, it was observed that 37.1% programmes of the developed 
world belonged to this group as compared with 30.8% of the developing 
countries. It implies that both tbe analyses reported in Tables 1 and 
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2 are Mutually supportive and conf in that the overall extent of coverage 
is weaker in the inforaation study prograaaes of the developing countries. 
However, this categorization of minimal, marginal, moderate and extensive 
coverage is internally relative and is not being interpreted against some 
external norm or standard. This macro-view helps in depicting an overall 
picture, but only a micro-analysis for the eleven topical categories can 
elicit meaningful data for deriving worthwhile conclusions. 
As was done in an earlier analysis for table 2, the same table of values 
for different scale units was applied to the eleven topical categories for 
the extent of coverage. Table 3 shows the results of this exercise in the 
form of a rank order of coverage of each topic. Apparently five out of 
t.ie eleven topics received minimal or no coverage. These are: roles and 
contributions of information agencies, international dimensions, 
legislation, information policy development and implementation, and 
manpower preparation for information services. The topics which received 
the best coverage in relative terms included: information systems, use 
and non-use of information, information environment, and information 
policy issues. Differentials between the two categories of developed and 
developing countries were notable as the coverage of the category of use 
and non-use of information in developing nations was minimal compared with 
its extensive coverage in the developed nations. Likewise, publishing and 
distribution industry category received a low score in developing 
countries. The only category where the developing countries scored higher 
was related to legislation. These results might be skewed in this rank 
order as a category might be having more than two courses in two schools, 
resulting in a score of 40 whereas one elective course in seven different 
schools would mean a score of 3B. This analysis has brought forth useful 
depiction of the overall coverage of topical categories, yet treatment of 
an individual topical category in different schools by using both the 
Measures of nature of course or extent of coverage is better discernible 
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Table 3 

IMK OXOIR or TOPICS BT IITBMT OP OOVIMOl 



Topical Category 


Total 
11-48 


Developed 
11=35 


Developing 
11=13 


1. Infonution Syaten 


189 


148 


41 


2. Use and Mon-Use of 
Information 


173 


168 


5 


3. Infomation 
Environment 


168 


144 


24 


4. Information Policy 
Issues 


150 


134 


16 


5. Technological State 
and Impact 


124 


92 


22 


6. Publishing and 
Distribution Industry 


87 


79 


8 


7* Roles and 

Contributions of 
Information Agencies 


27 


8 


19 


8. International 
Dimensions 


22 


17 


5 


9* Legislation 


8 


3 


5 


10. Information Policy 
Development & 
Implementation 


7 


7 


0 


11. Hanpoweir Preparation 
for Information 
Services 


0 


0 


0 



from tablts 4 & 5 fetpectively. 

Table 4 provides frequencies of nature of courses or conponents (required, 
elective, seminar, advanced) for all the eleven topical categories of 
information policy. Distribution by nature, however, does not provide any 
distinction whether courses assigned to a topic were dedicated or there 
was only a single component provided for that topic. Table 5 was 
constructed to illustrate the treatment of each topical category for its 
extent of coverage. In order to examine the treatment accorded to a topic 
by both the nature of a course and its extent of coverage, both the tables 
4 4 5 need to be subjected to a concurrent review. As this micro-review 
at topical level is expected to be instrumental in furthering valid 
conclusions, it is considered desirable that each topic be treated 
separately, based on the data available in both the tables. One 
preliminary observation about the programmes in developing nations was 
that no seminar or advanced course was offered by them which was related 
to information policy content. 

Information Environment: Thirty five out of the 48 programmes (27.1%) did 
not provide any coverage to this topic. Seven schools in North Ameriba 
offered two or more courses in this area. Fourteen schools in North 
America and four in the developing nations had one or more components 
related to this category. One elective course was listed by six and four 
schools in North American and Asian countries respectively. Another 
significant finding was that 17 schools treated it as part of required 
core while elective curses were found in 21 programmes. 
Use and Non-Use of Information: Twenty of the 48 programmes listed no 
course related to this area; 10 (28.6%) from the North America and 10 
(76.9%) from the Asian schools. Twelve schools from the first group and 
three from the second had it in the form of one or more components. Seven 
North American schools had two or more dedicated courses in this area 
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vbile DO full-'f lodged course was fouDd in the curricula of the developing 
nations. Four schools in North America and one school in a developing 
country treated it as part of the required core whereas in 22 and S 
instances it was related to electives respectively. 

Information System: Twenty schools (41*7%) did not provide any course in 
this area. Eight programmes from the developed nations and two from the 
other group had course components related to this topic. One coarse was 
provided by 8 and 3 schools respectively. Six programmes in the former 
and one in the latter groups listed two or more courses. Two North 
American programmes listed them as part of the core, 16 had them as 
electives r while 7 had them as seminar or advanced courses. On the other 
hand, ten courses related to this category were listed as electives in the 
schools of developing countries. 

Inforination Policy Issues: Thirteen schools (27.1%) did not list any 
course in this area; eight (22.9%) from the developed and 5 (38.4%) from 
the developing blocks. Nineteen (50.3%) and seven (55.8%) had one or more 
components related to this category respectively. Five North American 
schools ( 14.3%) had two or more courses in this area as compared with 
nine in the other group. Three such cases were part of the core in North 
American schools, but no school in the developing nations had listed any 
such course in their cores. Twenty-three cases of electives and five of 
seminar or advanced courses were listed in the North American schools as 
compared with twelve electives in the developing nations. 
Manpower Preparation for Information Services: No course or component was 
listed in the documentation of any of the programmes in either group. 
Roles and Contributions of Information Agencies: Ten programmes provided 
course-work related to this area; four (11 ,4%) from the developed and six 
(46.2%) from the developing countries. Three and five of them listed 
components while one from the first group listed one course while one 
programme in the school of a developing nation listed two courses. Four 





electivet were Bentioned in the ctttlogues of the North Aaerictn continent 
whereas two cases of required core and nine components of electives were 
found in the schools of developing nations. 

Legislation: Only six schools listed relevant course-work; three from 
each of the two groups. These were in the form of components; all 
electives except one component listed as part of the required core in a 
school from a developing nation. 

Technological State and Impact; Fourteen schools listed relevant course- 
work; eleven (31 .4%) from the developed and three (23.1%) from the 
developing nations. Among the North American schools these had the 
followin:: distribution: two as components, six as one course, and three 
having more than two courses. From the other category, two had it in the 
form of components while one had more than two courses. The number of 
electives was 10 and 4 in the respective groups, while 4 seminar-based 
cases were listed in the North American schools. 

Publishing and Distribution Industry: Twenty schools listed course-work 
in this area; 16 (45.7%) from the North American and 4 (30.8%) from the 
Asian nations. Four and three schools in both groups had it as 
components; nine and one had listed one course, and three North American 
schools listed two or more such course. Fourteen cases from the North 
American continent and four from the Asian countries listed them as 
elective*; while one case pertained to seminar and another to an advanced 
course in the North American schools. 

Information Policy Development and Implementation: Three North American 
schools listed course-work in this area; two as components, and one as a 
dedicated course, all of which belonged to seminar courses. 
International Dimensions: Eighteen schools listed courses pertinent to 
this category; 12 out of the 13 North American schools offered them as 
components of courses while one listed a course. All the five from the 
t ; 0 : H developing nations had them as components. The North lAmerictn schools 
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listed nine of them as electives and three as sesinars whereas all of then 
were treated as electives by schools in developing countries. 

Available data were also analysed to examine distribution of courses by 
their nature; required, elective, or' seminar. Table 6 displays results 
of analysis from this dimension. It was found that 42.9% of the schools 
from the developed and 51.5%, from the developing nations had required 
courses or components related to information policy content,, though all 
the schools from the developing countries had 1-2 courses or components 
listed as part of core as compared to 8.6% of the North American Schools 
listed 3-5 courses or components. Forty-six (95.8%) schools in both 
categories had listed elective courses; about 77% of the schools in North 
America listed 1-6% courses or components as compared with 61.6% of the 
schools in the developing countries which offered courses or components 
in the same range. One significant finding was that no school in the 
three developing nations had listed any seminar course while 22.9% of the 
North J.raerican schools listed 1-2 such courses or components r 14,3% listed 
3-4, and one had them in the range of 5-6. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The findings of this study have indicated that certain components of the 
information policy framework used in this study are not being covered at 
all or that their coverage is minimal in few schools. The topical 
categories which are least covered include: manpower preparation for 
information services, development and implementation of information 
policies, information provision and access, roles and contributions of 
information agencies, and technological state and its impact on 
in|or<ation policy. Imparting of relevant concepts in these areas nrnot 

loo 
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be fetftible or desirable wxtbin the cores of tbeir programmes, but do 
elective or seminar course-vork has even been listed in most of the 
catalogues of these programmes. These areas are vital for the 
contemporary information policy issues. If not at a lower level, it would 
be all the more important that doctoral programmes may introduce course- 
work in the form of seminars in these areas. 

Information policy topics have been covered in the core curriculum of 
about one-third of the information study schools. These topics are 
related to information environment, information policy issues, and use or 
non-use of information. It can be justifiably interpreted that these 
schools are trying to impart basic understandings about information 
dynamics in social context, issues related to access of information, and 
analysis of information seeking or non-seeking behaviours among their 
graduates. However, there may be as many programmes which have 
disregarded these components altogether and no coverage was noticed for 
them as a course or even as a component in any core, elective or seminar 
course. These topics serve as a hard-core for theoretical constructs and 
applied concerns of the information policy and their total exclusion is 
worth the attention of the designers of information study curricula. 

If the information policy framework used in this study is taken as a 
whole, it can be safely concluded that about one-third of the information 
study programmes cover it minimally. Almost half of the information study 
schools in the three Asian countries offer little coverage for this 
component. Considering the lofty campaigns of universal access, 
development of information infrastructures and definition of national 
information policies launched by UNESCO, IFLA and FID, these appear to be 
somewhat ineffective in terms of having been translated into the 
programmes of information studies. Another aspect is also worth 
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consideration whether certain aaount of inertia underlying the static 
curricula is attributable to soBe professional resentment as well as 
bureaucratic inhibitions prevalent in the environments of parent 
institutions. These programmes have largely been following the curriculum 
trends of the developed nations, but the time-lag becomes more noticeable 
in the face of rapid changes in information technology, media and ever- 
increasing avenues of access to information. It is high time that 
international agencies pay more attention to vital needs of education of 
professionals about the information policy aspects through a coherent body 
of curricula. 

This study also indicates that information study schools with doctoral 
programmes are quite different from the rest with regard to their 
provisions for information policy components. All the seven schools 
containing a sizeable amount of course-work for information policy in 
their curricula offer doctoral programmes. As doctoral students are 
expected to be more mature and analytical to deliberate on a variety of 
information policy concerns, these schools are offering seminar courses, 
some of which are only reserved for doctoral students. One of such 
programmes has relevant contents in as many as nineteen courses or 
components .of courses, ten of which were seminar courses. One of these 
programmes has recently been developed with the unique features of 
information policy programme by drawing upon six disciplines for a multi- 
disciplinary treatment in its Ph.D. programme. These non-traditional 
programmes are relaying a strong message that new directions of curriculum 
design would be imminent where information policy would serve as the 
primary focus. There seems to be a dire need of careful articulation of 
the scope and treatment of information policy as a discipline in order to 
appropriately address the fast-changing needs of the information market. 
A new era of information policy has already heralded and the education 
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prograues in the developing countries need to catch up with the pac<r and- 
aoBentum to save themselves froo undesired obscurity or obsolescence. 
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Appendix I 



School of Information and Library Studies 
University of North Carolina, Chapell Hill, USA 

School of Library and Information Science 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, USA 

College of Library and Information Services 
University of Maryland, USA 

Faculty of Library and Information Science 
University of Toronto, Canada 

School of Library and Information Science 
The University of Western Ontario, Canada 

School of Library and Information Science 
University of Pittsburgh, USA 

College of Information Studies 
Drexel University, USA 

School of Library and Information Studies 
The University of Oklahoma, USA 

School of Library and Information Studies 
University of Michigan, USA 

Schooi of Information Studies 
Syracu^re University, I'SA 

School of Library and Information Studies 
University of California, Berkley, USA 

Graduate School of Library and Information Science 
University of California, Los Angeles, USA 

School of Information Science and Policy 
College of Public Affairs and Policy, 
University of Albany, USA 

School of Library and Information Science 
Indiana University, USA 

Graduate School of Library and Information Science 
Simmons College, USA 

Graduate School of Library and Information Science 
The University of Texas at Austin, USA 

College of Library Science 

Clarion University i Pennsylvania, USA 

School of Library and Information Studies 
Florida State University, USA 



19. School of Library and Information Studies 
University of Wisconsin Madison, USA 

20. College of Library and Information Science 
University of Kentucky, USA 

21. School of Communfcation, Information and Library Science 
Rutgers University, USA 

22. School of Library and Information Science 
University of South Florida, USA 

23. School of Library and Information Studies 
University of Hawaii, USA 

24. School of Library and Information Science 
Louisiana State University, USA 

25. Graduate School of Library and Information Science 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign , USA 

26. Graduate School of Library and Information Studies 
Queens College of the City University of New York, USA 

27. Library Science/instructional Technoiogy/Adul t Education 
Southern Connecticut State University, USA 

28. Department of Library and Information Studies 
Northern Illinois Iniversity, i:SA 

29. Department of Library Science- 
University of Arizona at Tuscon, USA 

I 

30. School of Library and Information Science 
University of Missouri Columbia, USA 

31. School of Library Science 
Kent State University, USA 

32. School of Library and Information Management 
Emporia State University, USA 

33. Graduate School of Library Service 
University of Alabama, USA 

34. School of Information and Library Science 
Pratt Institute, USA 

35. Graduate School of Library and Information Science 
Rosary College, USA 

36. Department of Library Science 
University of the Punjab, Pakistan 

37. University Grants CoMission, Islamabad, Pakistan 

38. Department of Library and Information Science 
University of Peshawar, Pakistan 
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39, Departnent of Library and Information Science 
University of Karachi, Pakistan 

40, Department of Library and Information Science 
Sind University, Pakistan 

41, Department of Library and Information Science 
Baluchistan University, Pakistan 

42. Department of Library and Information Science 
Bahawalpur University, Pakistan 

43, . School of Library and Information Science 

Mara Institute of Technology, Malaysia 

44, Library and Information Science 
Institute of Advanced Studies 
University Malaysia 

45. Department of Library and Information Science 
International Islamic University, Malaysia 

46. Department of Library and Information Science 
King Saud University, Riyadh, Saudi Arabia 

47. Department of Library and Information Science 
King AbdulAziz University, ^Teddah, Saudi Arabia 

48. Department of Library and Information Science 
Imam Muhd bin Saud University, Riyadh, Saudi Arabi 
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